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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Att disciples of Christ are turning to-day with a 
quickened wistfulness to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The occasions of its utterance, and the critical 
problem of its structure have their own fascination. 
But the abiding interest focusses on the interpreta- 
tion of its haunting sentences, and especially on 
their application to our everyday life. There is 
not a line which does not compel the consent of the 
Christian conscience. There is not a counsel which 
does not both rebuke and inspire to a more loyal 
obedience. Yet there are some precepts which 
daunt by the elevation and absoluteness of their 
demand. Not only simple and unlessoned folk, 
but the skilled and widely-read expositors of the 
Christian message are often held at a pause by the 
problems which beset every one who will attempt 
to obey some of its most imperative commands. 
To men and women living in the widely extended 
and yet close-pressed world of to-day, so complex 
in its social and political issues, some of its un- 
faltering sentences are bewildering. Others they 
explain away. 

To those high counsels of Christ there are four 
attitudes. Some accept them without demur. 
Foremost among these are the members of the 
Society of Friends. And no one can refuse to 
respect the witness of the men and women whose 
lives » fashioned into self-denying service, prevent 
any hasty or dogmatic denial of their interpretation. 
A more impassioned defence was offered by Tolstoi, 
first in his early work, ‘ My Religion,’ and after- 
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wards, with an admission that there ought to be a 
resistance to wrong, in ‘The Kingdom of God.’ 


A second attitude stands over against this literal 
interpretation. It is based, although not always 
consciously, on Kant’s dictum that we must 
universalize the principle of our action. We 
cannot safely interpret our relation to a counsel or 
command apart from the circumstances in which we 
are placed and the obligations of our relationships. 
We must consider every moral imperative with a 
due regard to humanity (both as represented by 
ourselves and by others) as the end, not as.a means, 
It follows that these high and serious precepts which 
bewilder us must be examined in the light of the 
example and teaching of Jesus, and the principle 
which they regard must be clearly realized, so that 
the consequent action will fulfil the moral ideal 
enshrined. That is the common attitude to-day. 
Yet it must be admitted that this is not an easy 
task, and that too often Christ’s simple, unqualified 
precepts are retranslated into counsels which are 
lower in moral standard, and more akin to worldly 
wisdom than the sublime motives of His appeals 
can justify. 

A third attitude is taken up by those who protest 
that they are not willing to bleach the deep moral 
and spiritual colour of the words of Christ. But 
they point out that these counsels were delivered 
to Orientals, and are couched in phrases and under 
ficures which arrested and impressed their minds. 
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Those difficult ethical precepts are set in pictur- 
esque proverbs. A proverb sets forth only one 
aspect of a moral issue. There are other issues 
and aspects which must be expressed by a com- 
plementary, if not contradictory, counsel. This 
attitude affirms that the absolute commands of the 
Sermon on the Mount must be compared, both with 


other proverbial utterances of Jesus, and with the . 


broad trend of His teaching, if we shall determine 
the conduct of a Christian disciple in the life of 
to-day. Yet it must be admitted that this in- 
tellectual process too often tones down the high 
clear note of the demands made by Christ, and 
has led to a deeply-lodged belief that the laws of 
Christ can be fulfilled only by saints who no longer 
walk the streets of a modern city, or play a part 
in its social life. 


A fourth attitude, which protests against all of 
these, is set forth in Christ or Bentham? by the 
Rev. Hubert SHEears (Williams & Norgate ; 3s. 6d. 
net). This ‘little work’ is really an essay, with an 
argument conducted in an eager spirit of resolved 
conviction. Its form is conditioned by its criticism 
of Dr. Gore’s notable volume, ‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount.’ A frank tribute is paid to Dr. Gore, and 
to the value of his teaching. But Mr. SHEaRs 
assails the exposition Dr. Gore gives of the exalted 
counsels of Jesus. His argument is that Dr. 
Gore’s exposition is based on the ‘ proverbial ’ 
interpretation of the arresting commands at which 
the modern mind stumbles. The precepts especially 
considered are those which state Christ’s detailed 
law of meekness, and His forbidding of retaliation, 
with the issues they involve, It is insisted that 
these commands must stand in all their emphatic 
simplicity. And it is argued that when their 
motive and their method are understood, and their 
scope is realized, their purpose and their power 
will be manifest. 

These contentions issue in the denial that ‘ The 
Sermon on the Mount is the moral law of the King- 
dom of God.’ That, he says, is Dr. Gore’s mis- 
understanding, based on the acceptance of the 
sociology of Bentham—hence the title ‘ Christ or 
Bentham ?’ It is rather the portraiture of the 


Christian character, and the call to a corresponding 
conduct, to the glory of God. Its precepts are 
concerned only with the relationship of individuals 
to individuals. ‘The Sermon never once contem- 
plates a situation which involves more than two 
human parlies. It is the supposed inclusive 
completeness, especially in regard to the laws of 
meekness and forgiveness, which has led men to 
apply its teaching to circumstances never contem- 
plated by Christ. The Beatitudes look out on the 
face of a single man. The command: ‘Give to 
him that asketh thee,’ and its higher counsel of 
perfection, ‘whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also,’ are im- 
peratives only between man and man. The argu- 
ment proceeds to muster the proofs of the denial of 
the conception defended by Dr. Gore. 


It is this overlooking of the limitations of The 
Sermon, Mr. SHEears says, which has led to the 
attempt to apply its precepts to the social and 
political order, and especially to such action as 
shall have its well-being in view. But there is not 
the slightest reference to the ‘ profit’ either of the 
individual with whom the agent is dealing, or of 
society in general. That is the obsession of to-day. 
It is the advantage of the recipient, and the greater 
good of society which hold the foreground in the 
modern mind, both in giving and forgiving. But 
the precepts of The Sermon keep only the character 
of the agent in view, with the conformity of his 
action to the character, and his eternal reward. 
The giver should, and will, practise ‘ indiscriminate 
giving’ only because his character reacts to human 
need. So St. Francis gave his bounty to a tramp, 
and the Bishop in ‘ Les Misérables’ bestowed the 
candlesticks on Jean Valjean. There, of course, are 
obligations to society. Had the Good Samaritan 
come on the scene while the thieves were at their 
work, he could not have observed a benevolent 
neutrality. But meekness is the attitude of the 
Christian character, 


In his closing chapter the writer refers to the 
question which haunts the mind of a reader—Is 
there to be no call for the well-being of society ? 
He makes two distinctions. The Sermon does not 
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engross the whole mind of Christ. We learn that, 
he says, from the full round of His teaching, and 
especially from His example. There we find a 
justification of anger, and an open opposition to 
wrong—but never to wrongs offered to Himself 
as an individual. So that, even as in The Sermon, 
both parties in view are within the brotherhood, as 
Paul also distinguishes between the attitude to a 
‘brother’ and to those who are ‘ without.’ More 
urgently, Mr. Sears affirms that the potent 
dynamic in the reform of the present social order, 
and its manifest evils, is the creation, discipline, 
and perfecting of the Christian character. That is 
the supreme purpose of Christ. It is also His 
method. Such a force would be ‘ magnetic.’ It 
would convince, and convict, and leaven the world. 
The State has its own function. The less the 
Christian Church meddles with it the better, he 
thinks. But when the Christian man and woman 
bear this sublime character, the Church will exhibit 
and enforce its precepts, not motived by the good 
of society, but by the inevitable witness of word 
and deed, which the Sermon on the Mount sets 
out, in the inescapable imperatives of the children 
of the Father. 


Some time ago Dr. R. F. Horton suggested that 
the time had come for Congregationalists, as a body, 
to elucidate their relation to modern thought, and 
to endeavour to state their faith in terms of modern 
_ discoveries. This suggestion materialized in the 
Oxford Conference of July this year. The subject 
‘stated was ‘The Christian Faith in the Light of 
Modern Science and Criticism.’ The papers read 
at this Conference are published in the current 
Congregational Quarterly (3s. 6d. net) along with 
certain ‘impressions ’ from sympathetic observers. 


As we should expect, the papers read are very 
able and suggestive. But we are not concerned at 
present to review these essays. What is more 
immediately interesting, and even more urgently 
important, is a point that was constantly raised 
in dco and that remains in the mind of one 
of these reporters as the main issue of the Conference. 
It is this: How are the conclusions stated by 


the speakers to be got over to the people in the 
pews ? These latter have not the remotest idea 
of the convictions, or even the point of view of the 
leaders of religious thought to-day, in the matter of 
critical results and their effect on belief. There is a 
tragic gap between the scholar and the pew to-day. 


There is indeed another gap which made itself 
evident at the Conference, that between the scholar 
and the pulpit. Very many ministers are not 
really in touch with the actual conclusions of 
recent thought and recent criticism. It was 
evident, for example, that Lewis Muirhead’s 
‘Message of the Fourth Gospel’ was unknown to 
many at the Conference. We do not judge a 
minister’s knowledge by his acquaintance, with 
this particular book. But the one instance is 
symptomatic. The reason is that books cannot 
be produced cheaply enough, and ministers’ 
salaries are so inadequate that the newer books 
are often out of their reach. It would be a very 
real contribution to the welfare of the Church if a 
scheme were instituted for putting the new books 
within reach of the average minister. 


But it is the other gap which is more serious. 
On the one side of it is the scholar whose con- 
clusions are being absorbed gradually by the pulpit, 
even if many ministers are still vague about them. 
And these conclusions are revolutionary from the 
traditional point of view. But the ordinary man 
is still largely in the dark about them. A silent 
revolution has been going on in belief among the 
cultured and the experts. But the man in the pew 
is. (largely) still at the traditional standpoint. 
And if the gap goes on (as it does) widening, the 
situation may become a tragedy. 


How is the gap to be bridged ? Not very much 
help was given on this question at the Conference. 
Indeed, the various utterances on some points leave 
one bewildered. Take the question of Authority, 
which is perhaps what the ordinary Christian 
is most deeply concerned about. There are two 
bodies who have perfectly satisfactory convictions 
on this matter. One is the Fundamentalists. To 
them the Bible is the absolute, inerrant, infallible 
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authority. The other is the Roman Church. To 
it the Church is the infallible authority. Now the 
Congregationalist leaders naturally reject both these 
views. But what do they put in their place ? 


Dr. Horton asked the question: ‘ What are 
we Congregationalists to present as our authority ?’ 
He rejected the infallible Scripture and the infallible 
Papacy. And what did he put in their place ? 
Truth. The human mind is so constituted, he 
said, that it can rest in truth alone. But the 
ordinary man asks: What is the Truth? My 
truth may be your error? Is there no objective, 
no definite standard or person that I can regard 
as infallible? Not even Christ is the Authority 
as Christ, so to speak. ‘Christ is the Authority 
for us because He is the Truth,’ says Dr. Horton. 
Christ is the Authority, not because He is Christ 
(that is the thing that will impress the plain man), 
but because He is the Truth. 


But Professor Mickitem took a different line. 
‘In religion as a whole there is no final and in- 
fallible authority except God Himself.’ And later 
on he says: ‘ Our authority is our personal consent 
to the faith of the Church as it comes to us through 
the Christian community and is for us corroborated 
in the Gospels.’ All this is somewhat confusing. 
And it suggests the question—Is there any kind of 
body of conclusions of which you can say, ‘ this is 
our faith which we present to you’ ? 


The belief about the Bible is another point. The 
plain man in the pew will say of Christ, ‘ Christ is 
amy Authority because He is Christ.’ But what is 
he to say about the Bible ? He has a vague idea 
that something is. wrong, that the belief in which 
he was nurtured has been done to death. He is 
uneasy. He does not know what has been put in 
its place. The old view has been given up, he 
knows. But he does not possess any positive 
conviction to put in its place. And the evil of 
this is that every kind of definite effort, every kind 
of service and consecration, depends on people 
having a positive faith. No revival of religion will 
ever come to a Church that has no definite belief 
on which to set its feet. The old revivals came 


to men who believed something. Amy revival can 
only come to men who are able to say, ‘I know 
what I am standing on.’ 


This is not a plea for the traditional faith. It is a 
plea for a teaching ministry in the Church. It is 
more than time that the people in the pews were 
told definitely what has been the actual result of 
science and criticism for the Church’s faith, for its 
use of the Bible and for its attitude to Jesus Christ. 
However it is done, this new knowledge should be 
passed on to the pew. Not surmises and theories, 
and not original guesses, but knowledge, things that 
have been made clear and definite. How and in 
what sense are we able to believe in the Bible as 
the Word of God? And in Christ as the Son of 
God? And in the Church as the Household of 
God? There are multitudes of men and women 
waiting for answers to these questions. 


There is a fresh and interesting chapter entitled 
*Q and Country Life,’ in the Rev. J. M. C. Crum’s 
The Original Jerusalem Gospel (reviewed in another 
column). He finds much that is suggestive in the 
actual words of the Logia, which are couched in the 
language of homely village life, ‘ of men ploughing 
or harvesting, of women grinding at the handmill 
or baking at the oven, of children, hungry, or play- 
ing at weddings or funerals, or asleep on the floor, 
of open country and open skies, the birds nesting, 
the fox in his earth, the wild flowers, the hen and 
the chickens that peep between her feathers.’ 


But it is not the language of homely village life 
in general that is used in Q. It is that of Galilean 
village life. An illustration is found in the saying 
in Mt 54°, ‘If any man would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also.’ Here the editor of the First Gospel preserves 
the local colouring of Q. 


As Mr. Crum puts it, ‘ The Syrian peasant has 
two clothes: an inner shirt which is more or less 
a luxury: an outer cloke which is a necessity, and. 
which, in fact, is the only garment of the poorer 
peasants. The law had regulations to guard the 
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poor man from the loss of his cloke. Without it 
how cold he would be, at night! In Mt, the inner 
coat goes first. It is lost in some village quarrel, 
a lawsuit on a little seale. And the Christian is 
ready to give up the cloke also and go naked.’ 


Now the editor of the Third Gospel, who also 
uses Q, is unable to preserve the simple Galilean 
local colouring, and here and there we have a sense 
of loss as we read his text. A Greek hand has been 
at work upon Q in places. One such place is the 
saying above quoted from the Matthean text. In 


oe ee 


Lk 6% it reads, ‘And from him that taketh away 
thy cloke withhold not thy coat also.’ 


As Mr. Crum remarks, ‘the scene has changed ; 
so has the dress.’ ‘In Lk the Greek has fallen 
among thieves. And the thief snatches, naturally, 
at what comes first to hand, at the outer cloke, 
first. And the Christian surrenders the shirt as 
though it were his extreme loss to go without that.’ 
He adds that it is easy to guess in such cases which 
version, that of the First Gospel or that of the 
Third, stood in the original Aramaic. 


PresentsDay -FailBs. 


Anglo-Catholicism. 


By THE REVEREND N. P. Wiitrams, D.D., LApy MarGArEeT PRoFressor oF DIVINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


q- 


THERE are few terms in common use which are 
so difficult to define as ‘ Anglo-Catholicism.’ The 
word does not stand for a distinctive creed: for, 
in the belief of its adherents, Anglo-Catholicism is 
nothing other than Anglicanism, properly under- 
stood. Nor does it represent a substantive sect 
or denomination : for all ‘ Anglo-Catholics’ are ex 
hypothest members of the Anglican Communion, 
and would forfeit their distinctive name if they 
abandoned the fellowship of Canterbury. It is 
rather a movement and a tendency, operative 
within the English Church and her daughter 
Churches, as recognizable to sense-perception, 
though as difficult of exact comprehension and 
description, as a wave-crest moving across the 
surface of the sea. Moreover, there is no authorita- 
tive enumeration or census of those who are to be 
classed as ‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ nor is there any person 
or body of persons possessing the right to determine 
who can justly claim this title and who cannot. A 
recent controversial document, which demanded 
that ‘ Anglo-Catholics ’ should define and publish 
their principles, received no reply—not unnaturally, 
in |view of the fact that it was not directed to any 
definite address ; it would have been as reasonable 


to challenge the bimetallists of the world to meet 
and formulate their creed. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to state the essential religious values under- 
lying the Anglo-Catholic movement must neces- 
sarily be subjective, representing those aspects of 
the movement which appeal to the writer, rather 
than authoritative or official in character; and 
any such attempt would almost certainly be re- 
pudiated by one or other of the groups which are 
commonly classed together under this name. 
Nevertheless, there is enough coherence and unity 
in the movement to render possible a formulation 
of the basic position underlying all its various 
phases and manifestations; and where, in the 
following account, a sentence or a paragraph 
expresses not so much what Anglo-Catholicism is 
at the present moment as what the writer hopes 
that it will in the future become, the reader will 
be duly warned of the fact. 


II. 


It is a commonplace to distinguish between re- 
ligion and theology, between the felt experience 
of union with God and redemption through Christ, 
and the work of the intellect, which endeavours 
to describe in scientific terminology the implications 
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and the fundamental causes of that experience. 
This distinction is latent in the two halves of the 
unattractive, but useful and now inevitable, hybrid 
term ‘ Anglo-Catholicism.’ The word ‘ Catholi- 
cism ’ (in its popular rather than in its etymological 
sense) stands for a certain well-defined and well- 
known type of religious experience, activity, 
tradition, and ‘atmosphere.’ The prefix ‘ Anglo’ 
stands, in the last resort, for a certain theological 
presentation of the Catholic religion. Just as the 
Church which owns the primacy of Constantinople 
is primarily ‘ Orthodox,’ and ‘ Eastern’ only in 
a secondary, accidental, and titulary sense, inas- 
much as its members are to be found in all the 
continents of the globe, so ‘ Anglo-Catholicism ’ is 
connected with England and the English race, not 
in idea, but only by virtue of the historical circum- 
stances of its birth: for there are thousands of 
‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ who, though British subjects, 
cannot speak a word of English, and thousands 
more who are subjects of the United States of 
America, of the Japanese Empire, of the Portuguese 
Republic. It will therefore be convenient, first of 
all to enumerate those elements-of Catholic faith 
and practice on which Anglo-Catholicism lavs 
especial stress, and then to explain the particular 
theological interpretation which, in view of its 
essential genius, it appears bound to place upon 
them. 


1 


There are, it may be hoped, few ‘ Anglo-Catholics ’ 
who would not recognize that the great word 
‘Catholic’ stands in antithesis to the term ‘ her- 
etical’ rather than to the terms ‘reformed’ or 
* protestant,’ and that, accordingly, a ‘ Catholic ’ 
first and foremost one who holds fast to the great 
orthodox doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the Atonement, in that sense in 
which they may be said to have been accepted 
ubique, semper, et ab omnibus. But im common 
practice the term ‘ Catholic’ is too often used in a 
merely sectarian sense, to denote one who holds 
certain beliefs with regard to the Church, the 
Sacraments, and the Saints which are rejected, or 
at the least not accepted, by the communities 
generally known as ‘Protestant.’ This popular 
use of the term, unfortunate though it may be, 
nevertheless gives us the key to the meaning of 
‘ Anglo-Catholicism,’ in so far as it de facto bears 
a narrower and more defined connotation than the 
word ‘ Anglicanism.’ It has been said that for the 
adherents of the ‘Oxford Movement’ (the last 
phase but one of the Anglo-Catholic Movement) 


the cardinal article of the Apostles’ Creed was ‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ If to this 
be added ‘ the Communion of Saints,’ and the high 
sacramental doctrine, which, though unexpressed 
in any of the ancient creeds, may be said to be 
common to the Latin Church of the West and the 
Orthodox Church of the East, and was inherited 
by them both from the undivided Catholic 
Church of the first millennium a.D., of which 
they are the largest fragments—then the state- 
ment not inaccurately indicates the centre 
of gravity of the specifically ‘ Anglo-Catholic ’ 
position. 

The religious values, then, or modes and 
potentialities of experience for which the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement stands, may be expressed as 
follows : 

Firstly, a great love and veneration for the visible 
institutional, historic Church, regarded as the 
mystical Body of Christ, in which He lives through 
His Spirit and through which He carries out the 
work of man’s salvation, as the storehouse of grace, 
the dispensatrix of the Sacraments, the Divinely- 
appointed ark of salvation, and the apostolically- 
descended, age-transcending, immortal transmitter 
and interpreter of the Deposit of Faith. This 
exalted conception of the Christian society involves 
a jealous regard for the due transmission of the 
Apostolic ministry, under that threefold form in 
which it has been known at least since the days of 
St. Ignatius, as being a vital nerve of institutional 
continuity in that part of the Church which is 
militant here on earth; and a willing submission 
to certain disciplinary rules and customs, which 
can claim to be invested with the authority of its 
universal approbation. And that idea of the co- 
inherence of all the elect in the Body of Christ, 
which is implicit in the Catholic conception of the 
Church, is held to involve the corollary of an organic 
unity subsisting between the Church on earth and 
the Church beyond the veil, a unity so close and 
intense that it compels us to pray for the welfare 
and spiritual progress of the faithful departed, 
and justifies us, at least so far as private de- 
votion is concerned, in asking for the help of their 
prayers. 

Secondly, is to be enumerated the ‘sacramental 
principle,’ that is, the doctrine, based upon what is 
believed to be Christ’s appointment, that just as 
God has willed the mystery and beauty of the 
phenomenal universe in general to be a means of 
evoking ‘natural religion’ in the soul, so also He 
has willed to utilize certain particular phenomenal 
appearances to be effectual signs and vehicles of 
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His redeeming grace. Anglo-Catholicism believes, 
that is to say, in the possibility and actuality of 
sacred actions which are not merely symbols, but 
(if the coinage may be allowed) ‘ hyper-symbols,’ in 


which appearance and reality almost, if not alto-- 


gether, coincide: and it may well apply to them 
the half-serious question of the Archangel in 


Paradise Lost: 
What if Earth 


Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought ! 


The characteristic devotional praxis of Anglo- 
Catholics is based upon this conviction, as combined 
with another idea which is fundamental to Catholic 
Christianity (though not indeed peculiar to it), 
that is, 

Thirdly, the idea of man’s inherent weakness and 
sinfulness, due to the mysterious far-off catastrophe 
known as ‘ the Fall ’ and only to be remedied by the 
communication of strength and purity to him from 
without, from an objective, Divine source—though 
this idea would by all instructed Anglo-Catholics 
be held side by side with the correlative idea of the 
necessity of faith and spiritual effort on man’s part 
in order to the adequate apprehension and assimila- 
tion of the grace offered him on God’s part. Hence 
the Anglo-Catholic maintains a lofty conception 
of the cleansing and new birth effected by baptism, 
and of the freedom from guilt conveyed to post- 
baptismal offenders by the sacrament of Penance. 
But purity, in the sense of juridical acquittal or 
‘ justification,’ is not enough; man also requires 
strength of will and spiritual vitality; and 
this, in Catholic belief, is ministered to him, in 
exhaustless supplies corresponding either to parti- 
cular moments and phases of life or to the standing 
needs of life itself, in Confirmation, Ordination, 
Marriage, the anointing of the sick, and most of 
all in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
esca viatorum which is regarded both as symbolizing 
and as conveying to faithful disciples the Body and 
Blood of Christ, that is, Christ Himself in His 
stainless human nature, to be the strength and 
refreshment of their souls. It is congruous with 
what was called above the ‘ hyper-symbolic’ view 
of the nature of sacraments that the Eucharist, in 
its character of a Commemoration of the Lord’s 
Death, should be regarded as not merely sacra- 
mental but also in some sense sacrificial. Probably 
all reflective Anglo-Catholics would be prepared to 
accept a sentence of Canon O, C. Quick’s as defining 
their own belief on this point, so far as it can be 
defined—‘ Modern Catholics . . . while rejecting 
the medizval suggestion that the sacrifice on the 


Cross can be in any sense repeated, nevertheless 
maintain that Christ’s self-offering is, as touching 
its spiritual essence, eternal and continuous in 
heaven, and that every offering of Christ in the 
Mass is one with Christ’s heavenly and spiritual 
self-offering, and so partakes of its efficacy.’ ! 


BV. 


The foregoing is, of course, merely a compendious 
statement, and does not purport to be a demon- 
stration, of the chief ideas which have conferred 
upon ‘ Anglo-Catholicism’ the second part of its 
double name, ideas, the accentuation of which 
differentiates it to a certain extent from other 
tendencies within Anglicanism, and to the same 
extent aligns it with the other systems which claim 
the name of ‘ Catholic’ in an intensive sense, that is, 
with Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 
(Considerations of space forbid us to dilate upon 
certain elements in ‘ Anglo-Catholic ’ practice which, 
though they are normally found in fully developed 
Catholicism, do not seem directly to involve any 
dogmatic principle—elements such as the cultiva- 
tion of mysticism and the exploration of the higher 
levels and states of prayer, monachism, and the 
development of ritual and liturgical beauty.) It is 
not, I understand, the object of these articles to 
provide a collection of argumentative apologies for 
the chief types of Christian belief, but merely a 
series of descriptions of them. Yet it may be 
pardonable, and may assist the reader to grasp the 
inwardness of Anglo-Catholicism, if, in a brief 
parenthesis, I indicate—without expounding in 
detail—the line of argument which an educated 
Anglo-Catholic would (abstracting from the in- 
communicable sanctions of individual spiritual 
experience) take for the purpose of defending the 
faith that is in him. He. would contend ‘ The 
instincts of my moral and spiritual life—which, I 
believe, is that of a normal man—demand an 
august, traditional, sacramental religion, which 
grips and moulds the will through the affections ; 
and Catholic Christianity is evidently the highest 
and purest religion of this type which exists in the 
world. Moreover, as I read the history of Christian 
origins, it appears to me that Catholic Christianity 
is in essence original Christianity, the religion of 
Christ Himself, as developed and explicated by 
St. Paul and St. John. I must, therefore, be a 
“Catholic.” But I cannot be a Roman Catholic, 
for various reasons, amongst which the unhistoricity 


1 Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity, 
P- 33« 
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(as I think it) of the Papal claims is the chief. Nor 
can I formally join the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
as I cannot take seriously the assertion that the 
“true Church ” is almost entirely confined to the 
Levantine and Slavonic races. Nothing, therefore, 
remains for me but to be either an “ Old Catholic ” 
or an “ Anglo-Catholic’: in principle it does not 
much matter which I am ; but practical considera- 
tions, historical associations, and the circumstances 
of my birth and baptism decisively incline the 
balance in favour of the latter course.’ 


V. 


The last paragraph will have made it clear that 
Anglo-Catholicism as a working system involves the 
rejection of two theories of the Church which, taken 
together, are held by the overwhelming majority of 
Catholic Christians, viz. that which identifies ‘ the 
Church’ with the Roman Communion, and that 
which sees it only in the Churches in com- 
munion with Constantinople. It is natural to 
inquire, “‘ What, in that case, is the Anglo- 
Catholic view or theory of the Church ?’ and the 
inquiry is one which imperatively demands an 
answer, in view of the fact, to which attention 
was drawn above, that belief in ‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church ’ was one of the mainsprings of the Oxford 
Movement. 

It is clear that any attempt to answer this question 
must involve an account of Anglo-Catholicism as 
a theological system, or, in other words, an exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the prefix ‘ Anglo,’ which, 
as was pointed out above, must necessarily form the 
second part of our task. If the Anglo-Catholic 
cannot admit the claims made by the Roman and 
Eastern Communions respectively to constitute ‘ the 
whole visible Church,’ he is still less able to put for- 
ward such a claim on behalf of his own, numerically 
far smaller, Communion. He is therefore driven 
back upon a ‘ branch’ theory of the Church, which 
is conceived as now consisting of those bodies 
which have preserved the essential faith and order 
of the ancient undivided Church, and upon a view 
of its ‘ unity’ which sees this note rather in identity 
of dogmatic and institutional structure than in 
unbroken external Communion. It was, and in 
many quarters still is, customary to enumerate three 
“branches ’ only, Roman, Eastern, and Anglican, no 
attempt being made to explain the position of 
Episcopal communities such as the Copts and 
Assyrians in the East, or of the Old Catholics and 
the Swedish Church in the West. This somewhat 
rigid ‘ three-fragment ’ theory of the Church is often 


set in a context of equally inelastic sacramental 
doctrine, which is borrowed with or without modifi- 
cations from the text-books of Latin scholasticism, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a more or less 
‘fundamentalist ’ view of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. In other words, Anglo-Catholic theology 
at the end of the last century, as embodied in such a 
work as the late Dr. Mortimer’s Catholic Faith and 
Practice, might have been described as a truncated 
version of Latin theology, with the Papal claims and 
their corollaries omitted, and a Church existing in 
three fragments substituted for the one imposing, 
visibly united Church which finds its centre in the 
See of Peter. 

Such a system, however, was clearly too artificial 
to last, and indeed Latin Catholicism without the 
Pope can only be likened to Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. Anglo-Catholicism is bound 
by its very nature to be a new version or inter- 
pretation of Catholicism (as ‘ new,’ that is, as the 
Catholicism of Origen was in the third century, that 
of Augustine in the fifth, and that of St. Thomas in 
the thirteenth), for the simple reason that it is 
disabled by the present isolation of the Anglican 
Communion from adopting any one of the hard-and- 
fast theories of ecclesiastical unity which have in 
the past been prevalent within the ‘ Great Church ’ 
and its two main fragments. It needs a new theory 
of the Church, based upon organic rather than 
mechanical analogies, which will provide not merely 
a vindication of the possibility of a Catholic life 
out of communion with the Apostolic sees both of 
East and of West, but also some more convincing 
explanation of the eminent Christian qualities of 
‘non-Catholics’ than is to be found in the hypo- 
thesis of the ‘ uncovenanted mercies of God.’ Such 
a new theory would not be ‘ newer,’ in relation to 
those which have preceded it, than was the Anselm- 
ian theory of the Atonement in relation to the 
Cappadocian ; but it would be as new. It would 
take account, both of the vast development of non- 
Episcopal and Protestant Christianity and of the 
established results of scholarly research into the 
origins of the Church and its ministry. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a revised 
view of the character and structure of the institu- 
tional Church must involve a critical reconsideration 
of the nature of its authority in matters of faith— 
of the weight which should be attributed to 
‘Catholic tradition’—of the degree of respect 
which should be paid to the conclusions of Ecumeni- 
cal Councils, in view of the ‘all-too-human’ and 
secular influences which a candid reading of Church 
history shows to have swayed both the deliberations 
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of the Councils themselves and a!so the judgment of 
the general body of Christians as to which of rival 
Councils should be ranked as CEcumenical—of the 
mutual relations of Scripture, tradition, and reason, 
considered as sources of religious truth. But the 
process of re-testing and re-thinking the intellectual 
forms in which the Catholic experience of the past 
has embodied itself, when once set in motion, cannot 
stop at the doctrine of the Church. ‘ Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.’ The new 
light which linguistic, historical, and archzological 
study has thrown upon Scripture necessitates a 
new view of the relative parts played by Divine 
inspiration and human idiosyncrasy in the composi- 
tion of its various books, and a modification of the 
theories for many centuries held within Catholicism 
as to the final and cogent authority of ‘ proof-texts.’ 
The study of the history of dogma, the flux of 
philosophic thought, researches such as those of Mr. 
O. D. Watkins with regard to the origins of Penance 
and of Fr. Puller into the development of Unction, 
call no less insistently for a restatement of the 
doctrine of the Sacraments ; and the facts admitted 
by a scholar of such unimpeachable orthodoxy as 
the learned Bollandist, Fr. Hippolyte Delahaye, 
S.J., concerning the growth of the cult of the martyrs 
in the third and fourth centuries, and its resem- 
blances to the pagan cult of heroes, demand a critical 
examination of the traditional practices of venerat- 
ing and invoking the saints, for the purpose of deter- 
mining how much of popular Catholic saint-worship 
‘really flows from the Christian conception of the 
Church as the Body of Christ briefly sketched above, 
and how much may have to be regarded as the 
survival of heathen polytheism under a faintly 
Christian disguise. Such are the intellectual tasks 
which face the ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ thinker who, 
whilst retaining all his love and veneration for the 
Church, the Sacraments, and the Saints, is con- 
versant with the facts of Biblical and _historico- 
theological science, is imbued with the modern 
critical spirit, and realizes that any religious system 
which claims the allegiance of the educated must 
be prepared to submit to the most searching scru- 
tiny both of its inner coherence and its external 
credentials. 


VI, 


In view of the task thus imposed upon it by the 
inherent necessity of its nature—the task of bring- 
ing into being a scriptural and reasonable version 
of Catholicism, free from superstition and from 
relics of paganism, and organically related to the 
thought and knowledge of its age—modern Anglo- 


Catholicism may be regarded as the intellectual 
heir and successor of the Catholic humanists of the 
early sixteenth century, of such men as Colet 
and Erasmus, who, if they could have reformed 
the Western Church according to their desire, 
would doubtless have made both the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation unnecessary. But a 
religious movement requires time in order to become 
explicitly self-conscious and to understand its own 
true character. The Tractarians were children 
of the pre-critical epoch, and the heroic mission 
priests of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
were too deeply absorbed in the care of souls, and 
also (it must be added) too much distracted by 
the necessities of self-defence against persecution, 
even to think of theological reconstruction. The 
beginnings of the restatement of English Catholi- 
cism as a doctrinal system in modern categories 
may be said to have been marked by the publica- 
tion of Lux Mundi; but, owing to the lack of 
touch between scholar and parish priest which was 
an incidental result of the transference of the centre 
of the movement from Oxford to the parishes, at 
the end of the ‘Oxford Movement’ proper, this 
great book has probably exercised more influence 
without than within the ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ body. 
In this generation, however, the liaison between 
thinker and pastor has been restored by the Anglo- 
Catholic Congresses ; and the appearance of Essays 
Catholic and Critical may be regarded as signalizing 
the resumption of the task begun by Lux Mundi. 
The general revival of respect for theology in the 
Church of England, which has now ensured a 
theological training for all future ordinands, will 
exert a diffused and impalpable influence in safe- 
guarding devotional practice from unbalanced 
exuberances ; and certain exotic Latinisms, which, 
in a few places, conceal rather than express the 
genuine nature of Anglo-Catholicism, may be 
expected to die of themselves. The enactment 
of the Revised Prayer Book, if it is enacted, will 
make it clear that Anglo-Catholicism is providenti- 
ally destined to develop on its own lines, and not 
on those of a more or less truncated Roman Catholi- 
cism; and the truly Catholic, yet austere and re- 
strained services of the great conventual Church 
which the Community of the Resurrection is slowly 
building at Mirfield may be taken as symbolizing 
both the spiritual tone and the intellectual temper 
of the Anglo-Catholicism of the future. 

It remains to indicate in a few words, that presen- 
tation of the specifically ‘ Catholic’ ideas enumer- 
ated above, which seems to be forming itself in 
the thought of the Anglo-Catholic theologians of 
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this generation. Amongst these ideas, the most 
important is clearly that of the Church, its extent, 
character, and authority ; and, broadly speaking, 
the main versions of Catholicism which have 
existed in the past or which now exist—patristic, 
medieval, Tridentine, Byzantine—have derived 
much of their specific tone, texture, and consistency 
(if these metaphors may be allowed) from the 
interpretation which they have placed upon this 
fundamental concept. To it, therefore, our atten- 
tion shall be devoted first. 

Starting inductively, from a synoptic view of the 
facts of Church history, rather than from any 
preconceived conviction as to what the Church 
ought to be, the modern Anglo-Catholic student 
tends to conceive the Church as a living and grow- 
ing organism, rather than as a mechanism or a 
legal corporation. He does not wish to set any 
arbitrary term te legitimate development ; but in 
order to decide what development is legitimate 
and what is not, he looks to the infancy, youth, 
and earliest maturity of the Church, in order to 
discern the type to which development should 
conform. Hence he regards the main institutional 
form which took shape within the primitive un- 
divided Church of the first Christian millennium, 
namely, the threefold hierarchy, perpetuating 
itself in sacramental ordination, as the expression 
of a principle which is integral to the Church’s 
life, and which is the basis of the description of the 
Church in the Nicene Creed as ‘ Apostolic.’ But, 
precisely because he conceives the Church as an 
organism, not a mechanism, he is dissatisfied with 
the narrow and sharply-cut limits which St. Cyprian 
imposed upon the idea of the visible Church ; and 
when he thinks of the Christian qualities displayed 
by many who are not in fellowship with any 
section of the historic hierarchy, he is prepared 
honestly to apply the test of our Lord’s words, 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ The con- 
ception of the Church which results from this line 
of thought is that which is summed up in the phrase 
of the Anglican Bidding Prayer, ‘Christ’s holy 
Catholic Church, that is the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the world ’ 
—and which underlies the Lambeth Appeal of 
1920. Nevertheless, he would regard certain areas 
of this cecumenical ‘ congregation’ as normally, 
and others as abnormally or defectively organized ; 
and for some purposes he would confine the name 
of ‘the Church’ to this nucleus of normally organ- 
ized and doctrinally orthodox communities. If 
asked, ‘Do you hold Episcopacy to be of the esse 
or only of the bene esse of. the Church ?’ he would 
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probably reply, ‘It is of the bene esse of “‘ the 
Church” in the broader, and of the esse of 
“the Church’? in the narrower, sense of the 
term.’ 

This substitution of a biological for a mechanical 
or a juridical mode of conceiving the Church 
naturally involves a conception of its doctrinal 
‘authority’? somewhat less stringent than has 
prevailed amongst those who have claimed the 
name of ‘ Catholic,’ at least since the close of the 
patristic epoch. The idea of a single, visibly united, 
infallible Church—which, when once recognized for 
what it is, must be submitted to implicitly and whose 
formal utterances, whether published through a 
supreme ruler or through a Council, must be 
treated as verbally inspired—is of no avail as things 
are: for, if we reject the claims of Rome, no such 
single body is at present discoverable on the face of 
this planet. The conception of ‘ authority ’ which 
seems to be taking the place of this idea is based 
upon the classical meaning of the word auctorttas, 
as signifying ‘weight’ or ‘influence.’ Very great 
weight is attributed to those traditions which can 
be proved to have been held for many centuries 
ubique et ab omnibus ; but such traditions cannot be 
exempted from the necessity of satisfying the test 
of semper, which in effect is identical with the test 
of conformity to the teaching of the Apostles as 
embodied in the New Testament. And of such 
conformity the individual reason is the only judge. 
No tradition is truly Catholic unless it is also 
scriptural; and the existence of an open Bible 
imposes upon the individual the duty of deciding 
for himself whether a given tradition actually 

-was promulgated or sanctioned by the Lord, 
and maintained by His immediate followers, or 
not, 

It follows that the ‘ authority ’ of the Church in 
matters of faith amounts to this—that the individual 
is bound to take the full-orbed teaching of the un- 
divided Church as his starting-point, and, in testing 
the conformity of its several articles to the teaching 
of the Apostles as found in the New Testament, 
always to give tradition the ‘ benefit’ of a reason- 
able ‘ doubt.’ Such authority is pedagogic, rather 
than peremptory or coercive ; though the Church 
actually conveys the knowledge of the Faith to the 
hearer, in idea at any rate he should come to believe 
the Faith, not because it has been imposed upon 
him by an infallible hierarchy, but rather because 
he has himself verified it in the pages of the New 
Testament and in the laboratory of spiritual ex- 
perience. 

The bearing of this mode of conceiving the basic 


' millennium and a half or more. 
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ideas of the Church and tradition upon a modern 
presentation of the doctrines of the Sacraments and 
of the Communion of Saints can only be illustrated 
with regard to a few points and in the most general 
manner. In the formulation of Eucharistic doctrine, 
so far as such formulation is desirable, the Anglo- 
Catholic theologian of the future is likely to employ 
dynamic rather than ontological categories ; and 
the question, what happens to the ultimate meta- 
physical essence of the elements after consecration, 
will be allowed to sink out of sight, at least until 
philosophers are agreed as to what the ultimate 
metaphysical essence of matter is. The recognition 
of the fact that Penance had a hard fight to establish 
itself in the Church during the early centuries (as 
against the rigorism which maintained the irremis- 
sibility of post-baptismal sin), and that the modern 
confessional is not the only, or the most ancient, 
form in which the penitential discipline of the 
Catholic Church has been administered, will in- 
creasingly justify the characteristic position of the 
English Church, which offers the spiritual benefits 
and the psychological relief afforded by this sacra- 
ment to all, but enforces it upon none. And the 
admission that Unction in its present form is of 


_ ecclesiastical, not of Dominical institution makes 


the sevenfold numbering of the sacraments a matter 
of terminological convenience rather than of 
dogmatic principle. 

Equally far-reaching is the influence of modern 
knowledge upon the liberally-minded Anglo- 
Catholic’s judgment with regard to,the veneration 
and invocation of the saints. His Catholic instincts 
forbid him to sunder himself from the Church of 
the catacombs by condemning the pathetic requests 
for the prayers of those who have passed beyond 
the veil which may still be read in sgraffiti and in- 
scriptions of a date as early as the third century 
A.D.; and he has a full share of that family pride 
and affection which delights in celebrating the 
heavenly birthdays of martyr and confessor, even 
though their lives may be separated from us by a 
Yet he cannot 
forget that the enormous development of the cult 
of the saints in the fourth and succeeding centuries 
synchronized with the influx into the Church of 
vast masses of half-converted heathen, under the 
pressure of the civil disabilities imposed upon 
paganism by the Christian emperors : he is deeply 
impressed with a sense of the complete discontinuity 
of the polytheistic tendencies of Mediterranean 
folk+piety with anything that can be found in the 
New Testament ; and he is constrained to conclude 
that whatever cultus of the saints goes beyond a 
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simple ora pro nobis in private, and the general tone. 
of the Prayer Book collects in public devotion (at 
least of these collects as they would be if enriched 
by ‘comprecatory’ phrases), represents not a 
development of, but an accretion upon, authentic 
Christianity. 

Especially in regard to the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin is he concerned to plead for restraint and 
sobriety. No one more than he feels the naturalness 
of honouring the Mother of the Redeemer, both for 
her unique dignity as the Theotokos, the Bearer of 
God, and for the sweet and gracious character which 
reveals itself in the few New Testament allusions to 
her life ; and he is in full sympathy with the attitude 
towards her expressed in Keble’s lovely verses: 
‘ Mother out of sight.’ But he knows of no scriptural 
or other evidence for the doctrine of her Immacus 
late Conception ; his historical conscience cannot 
tolerate the myths of her Presentation in the 
Temple and corporal Assumption ; and he is con- 
vinced that much continental worship of the ‘ Queen’ 
of Heaven’ represents, not so much the impression 
made by the Mary of the New Testament upon the 
earliest disciples, as the later transference to her 
person of ideas and sentiments connected with that 
pre-Christian Queen of Heaven, whose worship was 
denounced by Jeremiah in the Old Testament.t 
Finally, whilst realizing that the work of the Second 
Council of Niceea cannot now be undone, he is half 
inclined to wish that Christianity had retained its 
original aniconic character ; and he is deeply con- 
cerned that any use of images which is tolerated in 
our Churches shall be so safeguarded as to avoid 
both the appearance of idolatry and any recrudes-. 
cence of the fetichistic belief in particular miraculous 
images which still flourishes in the Mediterranean 
area. 


VII. 


It is, of course, the case that many of those who 
are described as ‘ Anglo-Catholics ’ would not accept 
the foregoing account of the form which it will in 
the future wear, and that such persons would regard 
its ‘ Latinizing’ as its final and unalterable phase. 
It is clearly impossible to argue the point here, and 
the writer must sum up his observations on the 
assumption that they are well founded. If they 
are, it will be true to say that Anglo-Catholicism, 
as it is in idea and as it will be in fact, stands not 
so much for any single principle peculiar to itself as 
for the combination of two principles, which at 


‘present are nowhere else completely harmonized, 


but which are equally necessary for the unified 
1 Jer 7 hehe 25. 
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Christianity of the future. These two principles are 
Catholicism and Criticism. It is largely believed 
that allegiance to the historic Faith, affectionate 
loyalty to the historic Church, deep, heartfelt 
sympathy with the mystic beauty of Catholic 


worship and the subtle poignancy of its devotional 
atmosphere are incompatible with the spirit of 
intellectual candour and free inquiry. Anglo- 
Catholicism, in the writer’s belief, exists to prove 
the opposite. 


Riterature. 


JESUS: A NEW INTERPRETATION. 


OnE would say off-hand that a really original point 
of view in the interpretation of the Gospels was 
well-nigh impossible. But it has been achieved in 
Jesus: A New Biography, by Mr. Shirley Jackson 
Case (Cambridge University Press ; 15s. net). The 
author gives due credit to the critical methods that 
have elucidated Q and dated that elusive document 
and the other sources. But he asserts that none of 
the traditional standards, neither the canonicity 
of a Gospel, nor tradition about its authorship, nor 
the date of its composition, nor even the two-source 
authority, is of definite value for determining the 
historical quality of a narrative. That is a pretty 
radical and sweeping statement! A_ successful 
return to the historical Jesus is only possible when 
we can sift away unhistorical elements and get 
at the original elements. Criticism, or ‘ document- 
arlanism,’ like any other ‘ism,’ may be naturally 
subversive of historical truth. The picture in the 
oldest documents contains too much and too little. 
Too much because of the things due to the creative 
impulse of the original writers. Too little because 
it lacks facts which had escaped the writer’s notice. 

All this is preliminary to the author’s own way 
of arriving at the truth. This is through the social 
environment of Jesus, ‘a more complete integration 
of Jesus within the distinctively Jewish setting’ in 
which He actually lived. ‘The decisive considera- 
tion in dealing with all gospel tradition is the extent 
to which the narrative reveals the dominance 
of interests suitable to the distinctive situation of 
Jesus, in contrast with conditions characteristic of 
later stages in the growth of the Christian move- 
ment.’ Every statement is to be judged by the 
degree of its suitableness to the distinctive environ- 
ment of Jesus on the one hand, and to that of the 
framers of gospel tradition on the other. 

Here is a new critical weapon. 
this book with remorseless vigour and logic. The 
‘biography’ is an application of the method just 


And it is used in 


described to the story as we have it in the Gospels. 
It would take too much space to follow the author 
through the analysis of situations and incidents. 
But the outcome is the suggestion that the environ- 
ment of Jesus moulded His words and acts. Jesus 
believed in the current expectation of Judgment at 
hand, and He was impelled by this to take up the 
preaching of repentance. That is one (and a slight) 
illustration of the way His environment imposed on 
Him His mission, His beliefs, and His purposes. 
The principle is applied all through, and its effect is 
to strip away much that we have accepted as original 
in Jesus, and much that we have regarded as trust- 
worthy. It leaves Jesus a rather unimpressive 
figure. 

The book is extraordinarily interesting and quite 
able. But as a critical method it seems to us to be 
a great deal more unreliable and far more arbitrary 
than the severest documentary analysis. It has 
its measure of truth, and the reader who can bring 
some independence of judgment to it will learn a 
good deal from it. But this is not the last word by 
any means. ; 


WILLIAM LAW AND QUAKERISM. 


In William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism 
(Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net), Mr. Stephen Hob- 
house, M.A., gives us an interesting footnote to 
history, and a careful study of Law’s mind, taken 
from an unusual angle. 

How Fanny Henshaw felt compelled sv conscience 
to become a Quaker ; how John Byrom tried to 
dissuade her, and called in Law to his help; how 
Law wrote six letters here given, but in vain; how 
she replied and took her own way and became a 
noted Quaker preacher, and the like—all that is 
but the framework. The real substance of the book 
is the survey of Law’s allusions and ever-growing 
affinities to that Quakerism which at first he 
attacked, and of his own mind as revealed therein— 
for example, of the singular shifting to and fro of 
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his views upon the Sacraments. There is much of 
Law’s own glorious English: much too of that 
pleasant person Byrom; and other interesting 
people cross the stage—Mistress May Drummond, 
sister of a Provost of Edinburgh, for example, a 
preacher so popular in England that, says Mr. 
Hobhouse, ‘ before the nineteenth century I doubt 
whether a woman speaker ever swayed audiences of 
the size she is said to have held.’ And queer facts 
emerge, such as that Quaker women were supposed 
to dress in the fashions grown six years out of date— 
a stern test surely ; or this unexpected touch con- 
cerning that grave person Law, ‘ After I received 
Mrs. Hutcheson’s letter, I order Cheese cakes to be 
made by way of rejoicing.’ But, indeed, there is 
often a twinkle in Law’s eyes. They were very 
stern, though, when in a scathing attack on the 
Crusades and war as a whole, he imagined this 
prayer: ‘O blessed Jesus, dear redeeming Lamb of 
God, who camest down from Heaven to save men’s 
lives and not destroy them, go along, we humbly 
pray Thee, with our bomb-vessels and fire-ships, 
suffer not our thundering cannon to roar in vain, 
but let Thy tender hand of love and mercy direct 
their balls to more heads and hearts of Thine own 
redeemed creatures than the poor skill of man is 
able of itself todo ...”! 


PRAYER. 


Books about prayer are usually either devotional 
or practical. But if it is true that the habit of 
prayer has lessened its hold on people to-day, we 
need a new treatment of the subject that will be 
intellectual in a thoroughgoing way. The book 
which Professor William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., 
has just written, The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net), com- 
bines this intellectual treatment with practical 
suggestions in a remarkable manner. He admits 
that any one who writes about prayer to-day can 
have only one or other of two excuses, or at least 
reasons. Either he has discovered something that 
no one else has known, or he has rediscovered for 
himself something that had been lost sight of. Dr. 
Brown gives the second of the two reasons as his 
inspiration. And for many of his readers this will 
be the main interest and value of his book. Dr. 
Brown has rediscovered prayer for himself, and this 
accounts for the current of enthusiasm and convic- 
tion that is felt running all through his argument. 
The book is a personal testimony, and however 
strictly scientific Dr. Brown tries to be, you cannot 
help hearing on every page the witness of the writer, 


‘this is what I have found prayer to be.’ It will 
seem to most of us who read these chapters that no 
better apologetic could be offered for the practice of 
prayer than such a testimony coming from such a 
man. 

But the argument is not lost as a personal witness. 
It is a real argument. Dr. Brown analyses the 
causes of the present decay of prayer and proceeds 
to deal with them. This is the prelude, and the 
theme follows in a series of closely reasoned: and 
finely illustrated chapters in which the writer 
contends that help can be had for the soul’s de- 
votional practice from several quarters. There 
were three discoveries which helped to make prayer 
real to him—that prayer is a privilege and not a 
duty (which made praying spontaneous) ; that the 
experience of others comes to us with substantial 
aid, but this can only be used by us if we approach 
God alone (which makes praying independent) ; 
and that God can only be truly known if we realized 
that He is too great to be confined in a single ex- 
perience (which makes prayer expectant). There- 
fore (and here you get the plan of the book) we can 
find help from three quarters, psychology, history, 
and philosophy. Each of these aids is then called 
on in turn, and the book closes with a chapter on 
‘The Contribution of Education,’ or prayer as 
discipline. 

All through the writer has his eye on practice, 
and the book is full of hints and suggestions which 
meet all sorts of difficulties and help to make the 
actual conduct of prayer (both public and private) 
less of a difficulty. This is a book from which 
believers of all schools, or none, will derive inspira- 
tion and the best kind of assistance in the biggest of 
all religious exercises. 


Q. 


The Original Jerusalem Gospel (Constable ; 9s. 
net), by the Rev. J. M. C. Crum, Rector of Farnham, 
consists of a number of attractive popular studies of 
the document Q. It also contains the author’s 
conjectural restoration of Q, reprinted from the 
‘Hibbert Journal.’ The student of the English New 
Testament who feels he would like, if possible, to 
get behind the Synoptic tradition, could not place 
himself under more interesting or more stimulating 
guidance than this book affords. Mr. Crum has 
devoted much time and thought to the Synoptic 
problem, and he makes his points in a peculiarly 
fresh and suggestive style. The burden of the book 
is that Q must have been written at Jerusalem in 
Aramaic before A.D. 50, and that it was used by the 
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editor of our present First Gospel and the editor of 
the original Third Gospel as an authentic source for 
the sayings of Jesus. The chapter on ‘ Q and Coun- 
try Life’ is the most attractive from the standpoint 
of the expositor. We refer to it in the ‘ Notes.’ The 
chapter on ‘ Q and Mk’ is the most useful from the 
standpoint of the apologist. It seems to Mr. Crum 
that Mark (representing the earliest Christian 
tradition which came from Jerusalem to Rome) and 
Q (representing the same tradition passing from 
Jerusalem to Antioch) are two independent and 
trustworthy witnesses, who illustrate and corrobor- 
ate one another. Where they give, for example, the 
~ same saying of Jesus, the reason for both giving 
it is not that Mark copied it from Q, or that Q 
borrowed it from Mark, but that it came from the 
Lord Himself. 


PHYSICS AND RELIGION. 


With the advent of Relativity and the Quantum 
Theory it has become evident that Physics is no 
longer the stronghold of Materialism, and leading 
physicists have begun to say weighty and decisive 
things in support of a more spiritual philosophy. 
In Pursuit of Truth, by Mr. Alex. Wood, M.A., D.Sc. 
(S.C.M. ; 4s. net), is an uncommonly able book. It 
is a comparative study in science and religion, and is 
‘written on the assumption that the main barrier 
between science and religion at present is a wrong 
attitude of mind based on misconceptions of the true 
nature of science and the true nature of religion.’ 
It is the work of a thoroughly competent physicist, 
with an exceptional gift of lucid exposition. His 
aim, in brief, is to show that science does not give, 
nor profess to give, an explanation of the essential 
nature of things, but rather ‘a conventional repre- 
sentation of the phenomena and their relationships.’ 
Its generalizations, though invaluable for their own 
purpose, are abstractions that disregard individu- 
ality, which, however, becomes more and more 
important as we ascend the scale of being, until in 
man it has supreme significance. Science does not 
involve a theory of mechanical determinism, but 
‘what to the scientist is the uniformity of nature 
may be to the religious man the trustworthiness of 
Ged.’ 


ETHICS IN THE GREAT RELIGIONS. 


Professor E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., of 
Yale, has induced an able company of scholars to 
carry out a fascinating series of studies on The 
Evolution of Ethics as Revealed in the Great Religions 


(Milford ; 18s. net). For the successful putting 
through of such an enterprise two things were needed 
in the writers—fullness of knowledge, and a certain 
human touch. And here happily both are present. 
As a result, this book makes easy and delightful 
reading, yet it is packed with knowledge. Some of 
the studies, like that of Williams Jackson upon 
Zoroastrian Ethics, are quite short (eleven pages) ; 
some are far more lengthy and minute, like Hop- 
kins upon those of Hinduism (forty-four pages). 
But, whether long or short, and whether we are 
dealing with Confucianism, or Muhammadanism, or 
the Hebrew Prophets, or Paul, or Egypt, or Babylon, 
there is the same interest and the same sense of 
efficiency. It seems almost impossible to write on 
the Greek Religion without being moving and im- 
pressive. Let any one test this volume by opening 
at Professor Shorey’s chapter on that theme and he 
will not easily lay it down again. While, on the 
Ethics of the Gospel, Ernest Scott is Ernest Scott, 
with the old faculty of getting to the heart of things, 
and of reminding us of what is being forgotten. As 
a whole the book creates at once a thrill and a 
melancholy in the mind. A melancholy, for men 
have known so much so long, and yet look at the 
world still ailing and still torn. A thrill, for what 
great creatures men are everywhere; with what 
high dreams, and what gallant endeavours! But 
it needs Christ to bring us to our goal. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN BELIEFS. 


Books of apologetic are not rare at present. 
They seem almost all to be written for the ‘ man in 
the street.’ We do not see very many of the older 
type like Flint’s ‘ Theism ’ or Bruce’s ‘ Apologetics.’ 
But they are all welcome, and more especially if 
they commend the Faith to untrained minds. A 
work that comes to us from America has one dis- 
tinction, that it is very easily read and yet appeals 
to the thinking mind. It holds a place*between the 
‘popular’ (which is often the superficial) and the 
elaborate (which is often the dull) type of book. We 
refer to A Manual of Christian Beliefs, by Professor 
Edwin Lewis, Th.D., of Drew Theological Seminary 
(T. & T. Clark). Professor Lewis is one of the 
editors of the forthcoming ‘ Abingdon Bible,’ which 
is to do for America what Peake has done for us. 
He is a sound scholar and has an acute and capable 
mind. But he is also able to express himself in 
plain terms even when discussing the profoundest 
themes. And one of the characteristics of his 
volume is that it boldly faces the real problems, 
does not shirk the hardest difficulty and is not afraid 
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to take an independent view. The topics discussed 
are the Existence and Activity of God ; the Christian 
Conception of God ; Man: Body and Spirit ; Evil 
in Relation to Man and to God (an engrossing and 
bold section); Jesus ; the Holy Spirit ; the Church 
and the Life Eternal. We have no hesitation in 
saying that this is one of the most satisfying books 
on the defence of the Faith we have seen for long. 
We feel the author is honest. We see he is not 
afraid of his own conclusions. And we find that 
at bottom he is sound on the real things. The 
worth of the book is increased by a bibliography, 
suggestions for reading, and questions for discussion. 


PROTESTANT EUROPE. 


Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and Outlook, by the 
Rey. Adolf Keller, D.D.; and the Rey. George 
Stewart, Ph.D. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 20s. net), is 
an able and praiseworthy attempt to give an 
accurate and comprehensive survey of the life and 
work of the Protestant Churches in the various 
countries of Europe, and especially of their fortunes 
since the War. The Churches of Great Britain are 
but slightly dealt with, and this was perhaps prudent 
seeing that of the two authors one is German and 
the other American. The Protestantism of the 
Continent, which is the main theme, presents a 
bewildering picture of diverse races, sects, and 
political units thrown together and intermingled in 
hopeless confusion. It would be too much to expect 
that in so extensive a survey the impression given 
would always be just and well-balanced. English 
readers will be surprised to learn that Dr. Orchard 
and those who are influenced by him ‘ seem destined 
to play the part of Newman and Pusey in the Free 
Churches.’ Still more will Scottish readers be 
astonished to hear that ‘a strong movement 
towards Catholicism is at the present time puke 
ing in Scotland.’ 

Yet it must be cordially acknowledged that the 
writers have given us a perfect mine of information 


- about the state of the Churches and present-day 


religious movements on the Continent. What is 
more, they have succeeded in presenting the facts 
in an exceedingly interesting and readable form. 
Certain impressions stand out with unforgettable 
clearness—the privations and sufferings which have 
been endured by pastors and students in lands where 
the currency has collapsed and State aid has been 
withdrawn, the persecutions and injustices inflicted 
on minorities, especially in Rumania and Czecho- 
Slovakia, the insidious strategy and powerful propa- 
ganda of the Roman Church, and withal, the splendid 


loyalty and invincible hopefulness of Protestant 
congregations. The whole study is fitted to create 
a powerful impression of the desperate need which 
has arisen for unity and the prevalence of the spirit 
of love, not merely for the preservation of the 
Protestant Churches, but for the very life of Europe 
itself. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


John Wesley the Master-Builder, by the Rev. 
John S. Simon, D.D. (Epworth Press ; 18s. net), is 
in reality the fourth volume of Dr. Simon’s monu- 
mental history of Wesley and the Wesleyan Revival. 
It covers the period from 1757 to 1772, when 
Methodism became firmly rooted in this country 
and began its triumphant progress in America. 
The style is vivid and the interest of the narrative 
is aever suffered for a moment to flag. Particularly 
to be commended is the care with which the historical 
background is filled in, so that Wesley is seen at 
work among a people tortured with the suspense of 
the Seven Years’ War, rejoicing over the glories of 
Quebec and Minden, and joining in solemn thanks- 
giving for the naval victory of Quiberon Bay which 
dispelled the fear of invasion. Equally careful is 
the picture drawn of eighteenth-century New York 
with its struggles of Dutch and British and its slave 
revolts. Amid such confusions was the good seed 
sown and the structure of Methodism built up. We 
note a few instances where Dr. Simon has followed 
Wesley’s spelling of place names where it differs 
from modern usage. Scottish readers will have to 
think twice before they recognize Port Patrick and 
Preston Pans, while to Aberdonian ears it will sound 
passing strange to hear the two colleges of their 
ancient university spoken of as ‘the King’s’ and 
‘the Marischal.’ But it would be impossible to 
commend too highly the care and skill which have 
gone to the preparation of this work. On all 
things connected with the revival of religion in the 
eighteenth century Dr. Simon writes as a first-class 
expert, and his work bids fair to rank as the final 
and authoritative record of it. 


Building the Church, by Phyllis L. Garlick 
(C.M.S, ; 1s.), is a survey of the work of the Church 
Missionary Society for the year 1926-7. This is the 
second volume of a ‘ Study of the Year’ Series of 
which the aim is to give a brief and readable account 
of the Society’s work in the various fields. It is an 
interesting experiment in missionary literature, and 
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seems likely to serve a useful purpose. The present 
volume deals with the problems that arise in all 
fields in connexion with the development and organ- 
izing of the native Churches. For illustrations the 
writer draws on the reports of the missionaries and 
succeeds in putting them together with considerable 
skill so as to form a very readable narrative. 


The Rev. F. W. Boreham has made a place for 
himself, and the large number of readers who look 
eagerly for his books will be glad to know that a 
new one has just been issued by the Epworth Press. 
It is The Nest of Spears (5s. net). 


The War revealed, among other things, an appal- 
ling ignorance in many quarters of even the elements 
of the Christian faith, an ignorance due in part at 
least to ‘the failure of the Church to impart an 
intelligent understanding of the faith to its 
members.’ This led to the formation in the Church 
of England of the Church Tutorial Classes Associa- 
tion (C.T.C.A.) under the auspices of Dr. Gore and 
the Bishop of Manchester. Students and the Faith, 
edited by the Rev. J. W. Povah, B.D. (Longmans ; 
4s. 6d. net), gives a short history of this interesting 
movement. But it does much more. In a series 
of able papers by various writers it sets forth con- 
vincingly the necessity of systematic Bible study, 
and of building up a body of men and women in 
the Church able to give a reason for the hope that 
is in them. This is a subject which we deal with 
in the ‘Notes’ in connexion with the recent con- 
ference of Congregationalists at Oxford. 


The Religious Tract Society has issued many fine 
illustrated religious books, but we question if they 
have sent out a finer than The Women of the Bible 
(25s.net). The lovely plates are by Harold Copping, 
and the explanatory letterpress is by the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. It is 
hardly necessary to say more, for the combination 
is an almost ideal one. We turn over the pages to 
find what Mr. Copping’s conception of Mary the 
Mother of Jesus is, or his vision of Ruth, of Priscilla, 
of Jezebel, and we are never disappointed. The 
story as told in words is simply and adequately done. 
And the printing and binding of this beautiful book 
are worthy of its subject and its contents. 


One of the essentials for both the understanding 
and the teaching of the Bible is a clear view of it as 
a whole. The teacher must see it all as a bird sees 
the earth, as you see a whole countryside from a 
high mountain. He must be able to divide the 


history into its periods, and know what took place 
in each period, what literature was produced, what 
critical events took place, what rills and streamlets 
came into the river of God’s advancing purpose at 
each point. A book that will do all this for the 
reader or teacher of the Bible is The Achievement of 
Israel, by Professor Herbert R. Purinton (Scribners ; 
$1.25). Previous works from this pen have been 
reviewed here. They have all been good, sound 
work. But this newest little book will be the most 
useful of all. It follows Israel up step by step, and 
delineates each stage in her story, so that when one 
lays down the book one is fascinated afresh by the 
wonder of this Divine drama. 


Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. have a long list of 
books of travel. Here comes another—Romantic 
Java, As It Was and Is (21s. net), by Mr. Hubert 
S. Banner, B.A.(Oxon.), F.R.G.S. It is a lively book 
about an interesting land, with its appalling vol- 
canic disturbances, its changeful history, its quaint 
inhabitants. The great days were the time of the 
Hindu predominance, long vanished except in Bali, 
but remembered yet by reason of the lovely temples 
still surviving. Then came a Puritanical Muham- 
madanism, and in the early sense, beauty seems to 
have gone out. We have much here about the 
people’s life and customs, the fauna, the flora (our 
primroses and violets are found on the hilltops), the 
shadow drama, and so on, down to a chapter upon 
motoring and another on the Javanese problems of 
to-day. But there is little about the people’s re- 
ligion or thinking, or the deeper aspects of their 
life. That arresting figure, Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, once conquered the island for our Empire, 
and wrought wonderful reforms in it. But in a 
few years it was handed over to the Dutch. 


In The Maori, Past and Present (Seeley, Service 
& Co.; 21s. net) we have the latest book by Mr. 
T. E. Donne, C.M.G., giving us the ripe knowledge 
gained by fifty years’ experience as a government 
official, of nearly every tribe in New Zealand. It 
is a striking story of the rapid march of Christian 
civilization. Only a century and a half has elapsed 
since Captain Cook first reached New Zealand. It 
is little more than a century since the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, ‘ official Anglican clergyman to the British 
Government in New South Wales,’ having seen those 
primitive Maoris who visited Sydney from New 
Zealand, while they were still saturated with 
superstition and paganism, wrote to a friend in 
England: ‘ lam very anxious for the instruction of 
the New Zealanders ; they are a noble race, vastly 
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superior in understanding to anything you can 
imagine a savage nation could attain.’ To-day 
‘there are Maoris who are ordained clergymen, 
qualified doctors and lawyers; there are school 
teachers, clerks, typists and shop assistants ; they 
in fact pursue many of the ordinary avocations of 
the white man.’ They have their representatives 
in the Senate and the Representative House of 
Parliament ; and, just as in our own Imperial 
Parliament, there are some of them natural orators. 
Mr. Donne out of his lifelong and intimate experi- 
ence describes them as a highly attractive, in- 
telligent people. His summary of the history of a 
century puts the stages as follows: ‘explorers and 
firearms; whalers, sealers, tobacco and bad 
language ; traders and trickery ; sailor residents 
and half-castes; missionaries, religion and sec- 
tarlanism ; Government representation and land 
troubles.’ ‘In the case of the Maori one cannot 
include the word conquest, as he was never as a race 
conquered by the white man; in 1840 he volun- 

ily ceded sovereign rights over his country to 
Great Britain.’ 


‘ There is a tendency in these days to shrink from 
definite statements about the Christ, to try to be 
content with vague descriptions which may mean 
very little, whilst it remains wholly uncertain to 
the hearers what exactly they do mean. . . . Yet it 
is these very questions to which the non-Christian 
inquirer is demanding an answer.’ The Glory of 
God in the Incarnation of the Word, by the Rev. 
W. H. G. Holmes, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), is 


offered as an answer. The writer, during a quarter 
of a century in India ‘trying to hand on the 
Christian Gospel to intelligent non-Christians,’ was 
compelled seriously to question himself ‘as to 
exactly what he was to set forth as the heart or core 
of this good news.’ His conclusion is that ‘ Jesus 
Christ knew Himself to be Personality from within 
the Eternal Being of God, and that His followers 
were gradually led to this distinctive faith.’ This 
faith revolutionizes religion, changes modes of 
prayer and meditation and communion, and gives 
the possibility of a continual Incarnate Presence. 
The book is a firmly Christian pronouncement with 
a strong devotional spirit running through it. 


A book that will interest visitors to Rome. and 
all who are concerned to know something of the 
condition of the early Church in Rome, is Early 
Christians of Rome, by Mr. G. M. Bevan, S.Th. 
(S.P.C.K. ; paper 2s. 6d., cloth 4s.). Its aim is to 
illustrate from the remains of Pagan Rome the 
conditions of life in that city in the days of the early 
Church, and to show from the monuments of early 
Christian Rome what was the faith of the multitude 
of the believers which enabled them to overcome 
the pagan world and to endure in face of persecu- 
tion. This is done in a series of interesting chapters 
which deal with the pleasures and religions of the 
city, and explain the pictures in the Catacombs, and 
the many symbols which in their desperate condition 
the Christians were compelled to use instead<of 
writing. The book is largely illustrated, and might 
well be used to supplement the ordinary guides. 


The Aewish Background fo (be Christian Liturgy.’ 


By HERBERT Loewe, M.A., OXFORD. 


Wits Oesterley’s main thesis, that the Christian 
liturgy was influenced by the Jewish, I am in general 
agreement. The questions I would ask are, why is 


1 The following is an abstract of a paper read before 
th®@ Oxford Society of Historical Theology on the 
Rev. Dr. Oesterley’s learned book, the title of which 
is given above. The reader began by expressing his 
admiration of the work, his agreement with the general 

on which it was based, and his intention to 

himself to the purely Jewish aspects of the 

subject. With certain omissions, the paper is here 
given as spoken. . 


5 


that influence not greater, and how can we account 
for the absence in the Christian Prayer Book of 
elements which are so fundamental in the Jewish ? 
We ought, at first, to ask ourselves whether we can 
find any parallels to the situation which we are 
investigating. Schisms have arisen so frequently 
in the history of religion that possibly analogous 
conditions may be found elsewhere. Possibly the 
treatment by sects of the liturgy of their parent-body 
follows conventional lines and justifies the formula- 
tion of broad axioms which, no doubt, special cir- 
cumstances may vary. From Judaism, for example, 
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have gone forth indirectly the Muslims, and directly 
the Samaritans, the Qaraites, and the Dénmeh. 
From the trunk of the Christian Church leaders 
such as Luther and Wesley have founded subsidiary 
branches. May we, after examination of move- 
ments like these, trace in the treatment of liturgy 
any common phenomena which we should expect 
to find mirrored in the first century? The most 
important of all problems confronting a new 
religious community is the ordering of divine ser- 
vices. Before all others this problem insistently 
demands settlement, and a settlement which cannot 
be deferred. One is perhaps safe in asserting that 
most examples of religious development pass through 
several stages. Friendly discussion at the outset 
and the preliminary weighing of new ideas soon give 
place to definite conclusions: the new ideas are 
firmly held by one party, and no less firmly rejected 
by another. Controversy arises and ultimately 
leads to such acrimony as to render separation 
inevitable. When the breach is final, do those 
who go forth break fresh ground in framing their 
hturgy, or do they strive to retain as much of the 
old material as they conveniently can? Reason- 
able it is to believe that elements which are cardinal 
tend to survive unless they are deliberately elimin- 
ated for dogmatic purposes. Such elements may 
eventually be displaced because relatively minor 
considerations, such as the proper time-limits of a 
service, demand their excision, to make room for 
newer material which, in the process of time, calls 
for inclusion. One is tempted to think that new 
sects do not deliberately create a new liturgy. 
Inherent conservatism and the force of the appeal 
to tradition tend towards preservation rather than 
towards destruction. Even innovators claim usually 
to be reverting to an original source. So Muhammad 
asserted that he was a Hanif, a follower of the 
primeval Abrahamic religion. And just as Jesus 
said definitely that He came to fulfil the Law, just 
as Christians call themselves the true Israel, so one 
cannot help feeling (1) that the disciples would have 
strained every nerve to maintain the liturgy of their 
ancestors, introducing merely such modifications as 
their new doctrines required, and (2) that the liturgy 
of the Jewish Christians in Palestine would have 
influenced that of the congregations in the diaspora, 
both Judeo-Christian and Gentile, especially as 
Gentile converts could not have brought any of 
their ancestral prayers with them, for surely no 
relic of pagan worship would have been tolerated 
or desired. But the Jewish sources were not tainted 
in this way, and the disciples must have clung 
to their old liturgy. This is, after all, what the 


Protestant Reformers did to the Catholic Prayer 
Book. How far the situation may be paralleled by 
comparison with other liturgies, such as those of 
the Old Catholics or of the Wesleyans, for example, 
Iam not ina position to say. One has to remember 
also, that when a religion is split by a new idea, 
there is, besides the extremists at both ends, those 
who approve and those who condemn the idea with 
equal zeal, a large body of moderate opinion which 
would prefer to adopt the change while avoiding a 
breach, and which would never despair of reconcilia- 
tion, and which would regard the maintenance of 
the old liturgy as particularly important for this 
reason. So while the first two classes would avoid 
unnecessary change, even the third would be in 
agreement on this issue, for the motives outlined 
above. 

If, then, we may regard this as the first axiom, 
(1) that new sects prefer, where possible, old liturgies, 
may we proceed to (2), that fundamental elements 
in the liturgy do not disappear by chance, but 
(3) by deliberate elimination due to dogmatic 
exigencies, just as is the case in ceremonial. 
Ramadan replaces the Day of Atonement, not as 
an accident, but as part of a clear plan; similarly 
in regard to baptism and circumcision the Church 
and the Synagogue each made their own considered 
selection. (4) Finally, when in a new liturgy we 
find an obyious and unexpected gap, some explana- 
tion of its origin ought to be forthcoming. 

On these lines it should not be impossible to 
compare the Jewish Siddur with the Christian 
Prayer Book, disregarding irrelevant accretions and 
tracing the component parts to a common origin. 
One should seek to understand why certain essentials 
are no longer to be found and what substitutes have 
replaced them. But sucha task involves a thorough 
knowledge of the Christian liturgy, and this know- 
ledge I do not possess even in a slight degree, hence 
the tentative character of the following remarks. 

One may assume that Oesterley’s careful analysis 
of the three important elements in the daily liturgy 
has been studied and that the composition of the 
Shema‘ with its framework, and also of the “Amidah, 
is completely understood. In regard to the 
Shema‘, the framework of benedictions is highly 
significant. The Shema‘ was to be said early in the 
morning, and it was necessary that sufficient light 
should be visible to enable one to differentiate blue 
from green—a rough-and-ready test of daylight. 
It may seem strange that so much stress should 
always have been laid on the early recital of the 
Shema‘. It will be recalled that the same conditions 
do not apply to the ‘Amidah. I think the reason is 
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obvious. The framework of benedictions in which 
the Shema‘ is set has expanded considerably during 


the ages, but the sequence of themes is so logical 


that one is inclined to believe that even the later 
compositions in this part of the liturgy reflect ideas 
which were old and traditional, long before they 
found definite expression in a set prayer. There- 
fore we may treat the Sema‘ and its blessings, for 
our purpose, as a whole, regarding the chain of 
ideas as connected, although some of the links 
appear in a relatively modern garb in the Prayer 
Book of to-day. And so we begin, appropriately 


- enough in the early morning, with a reference to 


light, and with a final reference to light does the first 
blessing to the Shema‘ conclude. In the liturgy, as 
it now stands, from the first mention of light we 
are led on to luminaries, God’s hosts. God’s hosts 
suggest angels, who laud God continually and with 
whose perfect praises man seeks to intertwine his 
own faltering words. This is a germ of the theory 
of the communion of Saints. And so, after the 
Angelic praise of God we revert to light again. 
Awakening light suggests God’s unsleeping love, and 
with this theme the close of the second blessing 
introduces us to the Shema‘ itself. It is generally 
held that most of these intermediate stages are later 
developments. Angelology, it is said, is typical of 
Qabbalah. But itis no less characteristic of Babylon. 
Granted that the present form of some of these 
intermediate stages is late, I see nothing improb- 
able in holding that they are merely written expres- 
sion of infinitely older ideas, which had to wait for 
long before being incorporated in the liturgy. 

[The reader then discussed the use of the Shema‘ 


as a creed, the possibility of its liturgical use during 


the Persian period, and the choice of Is 45’ as the 
introductory benediction (‘Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who formest 
light and createst darkness, makest peace and 
createst all things’), the reference to light and 
darkness and Zoroastrian dualism and the parallel 
allusions to light and darkness in the evening 
benedictions of the Shkema‘.] 

It is interesting to note that the last word of the 
benediction has been changed. In Is 45’ we read 
bore’ ra‘, ‘creating evil’: in the liturgy this has 
become bore’ hak-Kol, ‘ creating all things.’ It 
was, perhaps, meat too strong for the multitude 
to ascribe evil so directly to God. Ra‘ might so 
easily be misunderstood to refer to moral and not 
to physical evil. Hence in the true Targumic 
spirit ‘all things’ was substituted. The meaning 
is unaltered because the greater includes the less. 

Into the different forms of Temple, synagogal 


and domestic liturgy, we cannot now enter. It 
must suffice to say that scholars generally hold that 
from the first sprang the second and third, and that 
in all three, certainly in the first two, the Skema‘ 
figured, combining the functions of prayer and 
creed. So the term for reciting the Skema* was 
‘taking upon oneself the yoke of the kingdom of 
heaven’: to do this was the daily duty of man. 
The angels, in the central but later portion of the 
first benediction, willingly accept this yoke, and 
man strives to equate his service with theirs. 
The importance of the Shema‘ in the life of the 
Jew cannot be over-emphasized. With this the 
Mishnah begins. However heedless a Jew may 
grow of his religious behests, the Shema* must and 
does remain for him a symbol which he will never 
abandon. With the Shema‘ on his lips he dies, and 
long before Aqiba expired in torment while uttering 
Ehad, the Shema‘ must have become the martyr’s 
profession of faith. Josephus speaks of the com- 
mand to recite the Shema‘ twice daily as being of 
Mosaic origin. From Mk 1278°4 we know that to 
Jesus the Skema‘ represented just as much as it 
did to the Rabbis. There can be little doubt that 
to the disciples the Shema’ was as precious as it 
was to their Master. Why, then, has it completely 
disappeared from the Christian liturgy ? This is 
a question surely of considerable importance. If 
so fundamental a change was made after careful 
consideration and out of serious motives, one would 
expect, either on the Jewish or on the Christian side, 
to find some record of the circumstances that lead 
up to this parting of the ways. Thus, if the early 
Christians abandoned the Shema‘ as incompatible 
with the new dispensation, it would have been 
natural for them to have taken this step openly, 
to have been thankful for relief from a burden and 
to have reproached the Jews with adhering to 
something effete. The parallels with the dietary 
laws and the Sabbath will at once suggest them- 
selves. That the abrogation of the dietary laws is 
sufficiently weighty to be recorded, and that this 
abrogation needed the special sanction of a vision, 
make a tacit abrogation of the Shema‘ unthinkable. 
I do not know whether early Christians in contro- 
versy with Jews spoke of the Shema‘, nor do I 
know whether early patristic literature anywhere 
regards the Shema‘ as a Jewish prayer which 
Christians definitely should not use. On the Jewish 
side there is a similar silence, and a silence that is 
all the more difficult to explain in view of analogy. 
Thus we know that the doxology was altered on 
account of the Minim, here probably Sadducees, 
since the question at issue was the future life. We 
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know also that the daily recital of the Decalogue 
was stopped because ‘ of the cavilling of the here- 
tics.’ (Heretics here no doubt are Christians, since 
the dispute is about the Law.) But I know of 
no indication that the Shema‘ was recited in spite 
of the cavilling of the heretics, or because the heretics 
ceased to recite it. So far as the argument from 
silence is admissible, evidence is in favour of the 
recitation by Christians of the Shema‘ during the 
Apostolic age. There could not have been free 
intercourse with Jewish congregations, participa- 
tion in the service by joining in the prayers, by 
acting as precentor or as Meturgeman or Darshan 
on the part of those who rejected the Shema‘. 
The impression conveyed by the Acts is clearly 
that the Shema* was used by the disciples. To my 
mind, while the number of Jewish Christians re- 
mained considerable, the Skema‘ retained its posi- 
tion in the common liturgy. I cannot easily bring 
myself to believe that any Jews, even if they recog- 
nized Jesus as Messiah and acquiesced in the 
abrogation of the Law, would have consented to 
the abrogation of the Shema’. Let me offer you 
a parallel which is comical but forcible. On 
February 19th, 1665-6, Pepys records in his diary 
the following entry : 

“T am told for certain, what I have heard once or 
twice already, of a Jew in town, that in the name of 
the rest do offer to give any man {10 to be paid 
£100, if a certain person now at Smyrna be within 
these two years owned by all the Princes of the East, 
and particularly the Grand Signor as the King of 
the world, in the same manner we do the King of 
England here, and that this man is the true Messiah. 
One named a friend of his that had received ten pieces 
in gold upon this score, and says that the Jew hath 
disposed of {1100 in this manner, which is very 
strange; and certainly this year of 1666 will be a 
year of great action ; but what the consequences of 
it will be, God knows !’ 


The individual in question was the famous 
Shabbethai Zebi, the pseudo-Messiah, who was 
born at Smyrna in 1626, and who died at Dulcigno, 
in Albania, in 1676. The controversy which he 
aroused was stupendous. Judaism was rent in 
twain and there was no middle party. His claims 
were whole-heartedly accepted or equally whole- 
heartedly rejected. The most rigorous propaganda 
arose on both sides and enormous interest was 
aroused. The instigator of this tumult cannot 
lightly be brushed aside as a quack, because so 
many saints and scholars clung to him. There 
must have been some good in him. Shabbethai 
ultimately founded a new sect, which still exists 
under the name of Dénmeh, Here you have a 


community of Jews who left the general body, and 
the reason for their going forth was their recognition 
of a Messiah and their acceptance of His decree 
annulling the Law. The prayers used for Shab- 
bethai are clear beyond shadow of doubt. To take 
merely one example, the conventional prayer for 
the temporal sovereign (Gaster, Prayer Book, p. 112) 
was altered to read thus : 


“He Who gives salvation unto kings and dominion 
unto princes, Whose Kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, the Great, Mighty and Terrible God, Supreme 
King of kings, the Holy One, Blessed be He, like 
Whom there is none else, Who causeth Kings to pass 
away, Who raiseth up Kings, Who maketh a covenant 
with David His servant to establish for eternity the 
throne of his Kingdom, may He bless, guard, preserve, 
assist, exalt and highly aggrandize our Sovereign 
Lord, the holy, righteous saintly Master, Sultan 
Shabbethai Zebi, Messiah of the God of Jacob, may 
his glory be increased and his rule exalted ; to him is 
given dominion and honour and power and all peoples, 
nations and tongues obey him. His government is an 
everlasting government which shall not pass away 
and his lordship shall not be destroyed. In honour 
is his horn exalted and the crown of his God is on his 
brow. Kings see and arise, and princes bow down to 
him, for the sake of God who is faithful, even the Holy 
one of Israel Who did choose him. His name shall 
endure for ever: his Name shall remain under ‘the 
sun for all generations. Through him shall all nations 
exchange benediction, they shall declare him blessed. 
May our eyes see and our heart rejoice in the rebuild- 
ing of our temple ... amen. (See also variants in 
Freimann, op. cit. nfra, p. 113.) 


Now what did these people do with the daily 
liturgy ? One short note will show. I cite from 
p. 67 of Freimann’s Sammelband kleiner Schriften 
ueber Sabbatai Zebi, published by the M’kize 
Nirdamim Society, Berlin, 1912. The note, which 
is taken from the contemporary record of Barukh 
b. Gershon of Arezzo, a follower of Shabbethai, 
refers to a Jewish envoy to Shabbethai. It was at 
first doubtful whether the people whom the envoy 
represented were Jews. The point is easily settled. 
Barukh says, ‘The envoy wore Muslim garb and 
spoke Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew. He says that 
his people recite the Skema‘ with the blessing, as 
we do, but they have certain slight variants in the 
‘Amidah.’ Here, then, is the obvious conclusion 
that the Shema‘ is the test of Judaism ; secondly, 
the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, who claimed to 
be the Messiah and who abrogated the Law of Moses, 
still adhered to the Shema‘. As stated above, here 
there was no middle party, here there was no 
hesitation in abolishing old customs, annulling 
prayers and generally making the most sweeping 
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changes. Yet the Shema‘ survived. When we 
further remember that not for one moment can a 
comparison between Jesus and Shabbethai be 
thought of, the argument strikes home the more 
forcibly. The deluded followers of a politician 
shrank from laying hands on the Shema‘; would 
the followers of a saint have wished to do so? 

The point, then, that seems to emerge is that some 
factor of great power must have intervened to banish 
the Shema‘ from the Christian liturgy of the second 
century. The date of its disappearance may be 
inferred from the Didaché, which in the eighth 
chapter orders (a) the abandonment of the two 
Jewish weekly fasts, and (0) the substitution of the 
Lord’s Prayer for the Jewish prayer. The Lord’s 
Prayer is to be said three times a day, and this 
number would suggest that it was intended to 
replace not the Shema‘—which was said twice a 
day—but the ‘Amidah. I am not clear about this. 
On the one hand, if the ‘Amidah is here meant, why 
is the Shema‘ ignored ? Perhaps it had been already 
abolished ? I hardly think so. Ifthe people to 
whom the Didaché was addressed still fasted on 
Mondays and Thursdays, I cannot for one moment 
believe that they had ceased to say the Shema‘. 
In that case, why is the abandonment of the less 
ordained and the retention of the greater seemingly 
allowed ? Is the conclusion to be that the entire 
Jewish liturgy is to be abolished ? 

Why, then, was the Shema‘ superseded ? That it 
quietly fell out of use I am unwilling to admit. 
It seems to me that there must have been some 
definite act of elimination which expelled it: what 
this act was perhaps we may some day know. 

You will remember that to recite the first para- 
graph of the Shema‘ is termed ‘ taking upon oneself 
the yoke of the kingdom.’ This first paragraph was 
to be read before the second, for the recital of the 
second was termed ‘taking upon oneself the yoke 
of the commandments,’ and there was due pre- 
cedence in the order of the acts and a logical con- 
nexion underlay them. Was this the reason why 
the Shema‘ was discontinued ? Was the association 
with the Law and the connexion with ¢efillin and 
mezuzoth too strong? ‘This, I venture to suggest, 
was the cause of the abandonment of the Shema*. 
For the words of the Shema‘ were written inside the 
tefillin, and both typified the Law. The Shkema‘ was 
inevitably followed by the ‘ yoke of the command- 
ments’ and could not be isolated. Because of the 
‘cavilling of the Christians,’ the Jews abandoned 
the! Decalogue, and similarly, because, we may say, 
of the ‘ cavilling of the Jews,’ the Christians aban- 
doned the Shema‘. The question of the Law was 


at issue and prompted each decision. Hence the 
treatment of the Shkema‘ and the Decalogue affords 
an exact analogy to the rites of baptism and circum- 
cision. 

Oesterley suggests that the uncompromising 
monotheism of the Shema‘ was the reason for its 
rejection. To my mind this is rather a reason for 
its retention. When have Christians abandoned the 
belief in one God ? Need the staunchest Trinitarian 
hesitate before saying the Shema‘? Surely the 
whole basis of the Trinity is that it is not incom- 
patible with the unity of God? Besides, if the 
Shema‘ is to be omitted on account of its mono- 
theism, what about the Decalogue? Moreover, 
if the Lord’s Prayer replaces the Shema‘ for this 
reason, where is the Trinity mentioned in the 
Lord’s Prayer? The early Christian would surely 
have held close to the Shkema‘, though he would 
have explained it in a Trinitarian sense: to aban- 
don the Shema* would rather have declared him to 
be no longer a monotheist. I believe that the 
Shema’ was abandoned because it led up to the 
belief in the Law. 

When we come to the ‘Amidah, the position is 
somewhat similar. In the first place, the “Amidah 
goes back into the pre-Christian era, as the citations 
in Sirach prove. Secondly, the ‘Amidah was known 
to Jesus and used by Him. Only in this light can 
we explain the method employed by Jesus to 
demonstrate the future life: ‘God of Abraham, 
God of Israel, God of the living, not God of the 
dead.’ Now the first two blessings of the ‘Amidah 
are called respectively ‘Aboth (Patriarchs) and 
Geburoth (powers). ‘These two blessings deal with 
three themes which are closely associated. Not 
only their association but their logical sequence is 
discussed in the Mishna and Gemara (Berakhoth), 
and the fixing of the order is ascribed to the Men 
of the Great Synagogue. This fixing of the order 
implies that one idea is intended to link and support 
the other. The three themes are : 


(1) May the God of the patriarchs (Aboth) re- 
deem their posterity. 

(2) May the God of power, who sends the rain 
to revive the earth, 

(3) Quicken the dead. 


The association of rain with the Resurrection is 
a natural symbol: the connexion was based on 
Is 2619, ‘thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast forth her dead.’ Thrice a day, then, 
was a Jew reminded of the future life by recalling 
the God of the Patriarchs and by avowing the 
eternal endurance of His loving-kindness. That is 
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the reason why Jesus says, ‘ Ye err, not knowing 
the scriptures (.e. Moses and the burning bush), 
nor Aboth and the power of God (i.e. Geburoth).’ 
In other words, the reply is, ‘how can you ask 
such a question! Think of the Bible and also of 
’ the ‘Amidah, which is said thrice each day!’ That 
Jesus cited the ‘Amidah as a ‘ concession’ without 
personally holding the prayer sacred is an impossible 
suggestion. Besides, in 2 Clement the same method 
of proof is applied to the Divinity of Jesus Himself. 

Now I feel inclined to agree with Dr. Oesterley 
that the abrogation prescribed in Dédaché viii. 
refers to the “Amidah and not to the Shema‘. Note- 
worthy also are the instances which he gives of the 
influence of isolated phrases of the ‘Amidah on 
certain Christian prayers.1_ In my opinion the 
‘Amidah disappeared gradually. It was a long 
prayer and the occasional use of an abstract is dis- 
cussed in the Mishnah. No doubt various forms of 
such abstracts existed. Two survive in the Jewish 
prayer-book to-day ; the former is called Habinenu, 
and is an abstract of the Eighteen Benedictions of 
the daily “Amidah. It is used when time is lacking. 
Thus, during the War, it replaced the ‘ Eighteen 
Benedictions ’ in the pocket prayer-book issued to 
Jewish troops. The latter abstract, called Me‘en 
Sheba‘, is said on Friday evenings in lieu of the 
repetition of the whole “Amidah by the reader. 

In the ordinary ‘Amidah, excluding one or two 
passages, there is nothing that the early Christians 
could not have said. They would have wished 
to make additions of a Christological nature, and 
these additions would have expanded the prayer to 
a considerable length. One feels tempted to believe 
that for this purpose one of the abstracts may have 
been chosen, and so, in process of time, the diver- 
gence from the original may have become so great 
that no apparent connexion remained. But the 
objection to this is the Didaché, which implies the 
total and deliberate supersession of the ‘Amidah by 
the Lord’s Prayer. If this is the case, we have once 
more to ask ourselves why a prayer which Jesus used 
so effectively should, within a short time, have been 
rejected by His followers. If the Didaché dates 
from after the time of Bar-Kochba, and if it is a 
Jewish Christian document, it is possible to say 
that it was the Bar-Kochba fight for freedom which 
abrogated the “Amidah. Here was the parting of 
the ways. Immediately Aqiba recognized Bar- 
Kochba as the Messiah, the Jewish Christians felt 
that the time had come for them to go forth. I 
know that I stand alone ? in putting the final breach 


1 This was vigorously contested in the discussion. 
* This is the view of G. F. Moore, Judaism, i. 91. 


so late, but I firmly believe (a) that the desire to 
‘remain within’ was overpoweringly strong, and 
(b) that no event previous to Bar-Kochba’s heroic 
struggle was sufficiently weighty to overcome this 
desire. Once the breach was final, the desire not 
only died away, but was replaced by an opposite 
feeling, and this feeling grew mutual because the 
Judeo-Christians, if they did not actually side with 
the Romans, at least abstained from helping the 
Jews. Think of the bitterness which must have 
been aroused against the Judeo-Christians when 
Aqiba and his martyrs died, when Bether fell 
amid rivers of blood! Such intense bitterness must 
have awakened similar sentiments against the Jews. 
Converts, as we know, are always more royalist than 
the king, and the complete severance of all ties 
was natural and inevitable. Of these ties what was 
the most obvious one to be broken? Surely the 
liturgy. And so, lest it be thought that they had 
even the smallest link with the Jews, the Judzo- 
Christians reformed their liturgy and cast out the 
‘Amidah3 But this action was probably not uni- 
versal. Variety in worship must have prevailed 
for a long time, because so many Christian rites 
are known to have existed. Consequently the 
traces of the “Amidah, which Dr. Oesterley has 
pointed out in his book, are readily explicable as 
survivals. 

There are, in the Church of England service of 
to-day, three places where the influence of the 
‘Amidah might, at first sight, seem to be clear. 
But of these instances two will not, I fancy, bear 
investigation. The first is the invocation, ‘ O Lord, 
open thou our lips.’ I understand that this is an 
old element at the beginning of Matins, but I am 
not sure that it formed part of the ‘Amidah in early 
times. It is not, to my knowledge, mentioned in 
the Mishnah, although it is found in early Jewish 
rites. Therefore this instance is not a certain one. 
Besides it is too obvious an invocation to be ex- 
plained as a case of definite borrowing. From the 
beginning of the “Amzdah we may turn to the end. 
Here we have the threefold priestly benediction. 
May this have suggested the concluding blessing at 
morning and evening prayer, from 2 Co 13? That 
this blessing is threefold and that it comes at the 
conclusion of the service is certainly parallel to the 
Aaronic benediction in the ‘Amidah. But 2 Co 
is an obvious benediction, and a benediction is an 
obvious end to a service. Besides, I understand 
that the final recital of the last verse of 2 Co is 


3 Which now contained the paragraph contesting the 
Messiahship of Jesus (so A. Mishcon, J.Q.R., xviii. 1) 
and the Minim paragraph. 
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not of great antiquity. The third instance is later, 
but, nevertheless, I venture to think, more satis- 
factory. I refer to the Te Deum. This is an 
obvious Qedush-shah. There can, I fancy, be little 
doubt that the fourth-century author of this hymn 
had seen a Qedush-shah and had remodelled it for 
Christian use. The Qedush-shath hash-Shem (sanc- 
tification of the Name), or third benediction of the 
“Amidah, as distinguished from the Qedush-shath 
hay-Yom (sanctification of the day, z.e. Sabbath or 
festival), was probably known, in its responsive form, 
to Hillel and Shammai. Had merely the formula 
which occurs in the silent ‘Amidah been ancient, the 
introduction of the responsive variant would have 
been discussed in the Talmud. As the ‘ thrice holy ’ 
is found in the Didascalia, the Qedush-shah must 
have been retained in the early Christian liturgies, 
especially as the application to the Trinity would 
be so obvious. 

The community which the author of Didascalia 
addressed was clearly Judeo-Christian. The mem- 
bers of it recited the “Amidah thrice on Sabbath, 
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WMirginifiuse Querisque. 
A Holy Place of Remembrance. 


By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
GLAsGow. 


* Thou shalt remember.’—Dt 87, 
“They may forget, yet will I not forget thee.’—Is 491°. 


Wuen November comes round, it brings Armistice 
Day, a solemn day of remembrance. People’s 
thoughts go away on pilgrimage to graves at home 
and graves beyond the seas, and to places where the 
sea itself is the grave, where brave men lie who gave 
their lives for us all. In these short minutes of 
silence, how far our thoughts can go! We are 
remembering, and praying that we may never forget. 
I want your fancy to take you where a great many 
folk’s feet will be taking them on Armistice Day— 
to Scotland’s National Memorial in Edinburgh 
Castle. It is a long climb up, easier to fancy than 
to foot, up the Mound, up the old High Street, up 
the Esplanade, up the winding way through all the 
Castle gates till at last you reach the highest point 
of the city. There stands the National Memorial. 
ery village has its monument to its own brave 


standing, referring to the Exodus and to the Manna, 
probably in the Qiddush, and reading from the 
Pentateuch. An analysis of their liturgy and of 
their grace after meals is too long to be attempted 
here. Moreover, the excellent and exhaustive 
treatment of this subject by Kohler is probably so 
well known that no more need be said. I would 
merely cite his reference to the Qedush-shah: he 
says, ‘Especially is the ¢érisagion in Bk. VIII. 
ch. xil.,an adaptation from Jewish prayers. It has, 
in more or less modified form, been universally 
adopted in the Churches, based on a somewhat 
older form of the Jewish sanctification.’ Kohler’s 
remarks should be carefully studied. With regard 
to the ‘Amidah one may, in conclusion, recognize in 
the Te Deum the last trace of its influence on the 
Christian Prayer Book, and one may feel safe in 
thinking that the ‘Amidah was not deliberately 
abrogated in Christianity, but that it was used in 
the form of various abstracts, such as the two which 
survive to this day in the Jewish liturgy, until it 
gradually disappeared in the Church liturgy. 


Study. 


men; every regiment has its own; every church 
has its own ; but here is something that gathers them 
alltogether. Itis the nation’s memorial. From the 
height of the Castle the views are fair and far, which- 
ever way you look, but this has added another view, 
fairer and farther than any, for the eyes of the soul 
to see, and made the summit of the old rock a high 
place of sacred remembrance. 

It is a wonderful work, beautifully thought out 
and lovingly wrought out by skilled hands. Old 
stones grey with the years, and new stones freshly 
chiselled, tell us that this is part of the heroic 
history of our beloved Scotland. Every sort of 
service is remembered and finds its place upon the 
walls, Even the beasts are not forgotten, even the 
mice and canaries who helped, not knowing, in 
mine and submarine are there, ‘ the miner’s friends.’ 

You go into a long and stately hall with a great 
company of people who tread softly and talk quietly. 
Each regiment has a panel which tells of its battles 
and its losses, and before each is a book in which 
the names of those who fell are written, and every 
book has some sad searcher looking to see if 
some dear name is there, and comforted when she 
finds it. 
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Then you go into an inner shrine. Round the 
walls are wrought in bronze figures of every sort of 
service of men and women by sea and land and air. 
In the centre the living rock of the Castle juts up 
through the floor and on it stands a block of green 
marble. On its corners are four kneeling angels, 
kneeling towards a great steel casket, the gift of 
the King, in which locked for ever are all the names 
of Scotland’s honoured dead. 

That rock made Edinburgh possible. It was her 
shelter and strength all down her history, and so 
on that rock stands the casket, to tell every one 
that in the heart of the nation there is preserved 
and cherished for ever a sacred remembrance, strong 
as steel and unbreakable as the eternal rock. 

It made me think of another city, the city of God, 
which our faith looks to, which is founded on the 
rock of the eternal promises of God Himself, which 
cannot be shaken, and in the heart of which our 
names are held in remembrance by the great love of 
God which is stronger than the strongest steel, and 
will never forget. ‘Can a mother forget her 
child ?’ says God; ‘ yea, they may forget, yet will I 
not forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands.’ ‘ Rejoice,’ said Jesus to 
His disciples, ‘ rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven.’ 

In the heart of the old city this sacred memory is 
enshrined for ever ; and in the heart of God a love 
which remembers all His children with a love which 
will not let us go. 

I think there should be something like this shrine 
in our hearts. Our faith is built on the Rock of 
Ages. Our lives must be built in the shelter of it, 
as Edinburgh was built on the long ridge the rock 
made possible, and in the shelter of the Castle which 
kept the city safe. And in our hearts, grasped and 
held as with hands of steel, is the memory of what 
Jesus did for us: for if our bodies are the children 
of our soldiers’ and sailors’ sacrifice, our souls are the 
children of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and ‘ we are 
not our own,’ 

It is good for us to remember the men and women 
who gave their lives for us ; good to go up often 
to the high place of remembrance in the old Castle, 
and look out not only with the outward eye on the 
waters of Forth and the hills of Fife, but also with 
the inward eye on the fields of France and the 
oceans of earth where others paid the price of our 
peace. But it is best to go up often in worship and 
prayer to the high place of the soul’s remembrance, 
and bow before the Cross of Christ. 

\ Remembering—that is the secret of loving service, 
glad worship and good life. 


How ‘I can’t’ becomes ‘I can.’ 
By THE REVEREND A. J. Gossip, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


‘ For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.’—Ro 71%, 


You know the swifts, don’t you—those tireless, 
little birds that are never, never still and never seem 
to rest or settle, but keep darting to and fro, and 
flitting round and round, playing endless games of 
‘tig’ with one another, early in the morning, and 


‘all through the day, and late into the evening? 


When other good little birds are singing and going 
to bed and falling fast asleep, their evening begins. 
You're a restless little chap yourself. The moment 
your eyes open you’re into Dad’s bed and climbing 
all over him, and sticking books into his eyes, and 
saying, ‘Read to me, Daddy!’ And though he’s 
only half awake, he’s got to do it. And all day 
long you’re following Mother to and fro ; you’re in, 
you’re out ; you’re up the stair, and down, and up 
again ; you’re asking twenty times an hour, ‘ Mother, 
what’ll Ido now?’ For you're like the swifts, you 
can’t settle. You begin a game, and then you tire 
of it: you take out a toy, and then you drop it, and 
are off to something else ; till the whole floor is 
littered with books and games, and who knows what. 
You're just full of ideas, haven’t time to get more 
than begun on any one of them before you have a 
better, and you’re off to that, and when bedtime 
comes you’re carried away still looking back wist- 
fully, for there are so many other things that you 
might do. Well, the swifts are like that. They 
never seem to rest or settle all day long. 

And there’s a reason for that. Wise people tell 
us that if swifts did come down to the ground, they 
couldn’t rise again. A sparrow hops about and flies 
away ; a thrush finds a worm and packs it together 
into a neat bundle and makes off, luggage and all; a 
gull struts about, and then in a moment it’s sailing 
so easily on its white wings. But, for some reason, 
once a swift is on the ground, it can’t get up again. 
At least some people say it can’t ; and some say, yes 
it can, but with great difficulty ; but others again 
say, no, for we’ve watched swifts trying, and trying, 
and trying, and they didn’t get up, could only hop 
about as if they had. a broken wing, poor things, 
though in the air they can flit to and fro so happily. 

There’s something we had better think about— 
you and I. It must be so splendid darting to and 
fro up in the sunshine, and down in the mud it looks 
and is so tame and dull and stupid. Yes, and to be 
clean and true and unselfish is far the happiest, 
isn’t it? Yet once things go wrong, once we’ve 
made a bad habit, once we have grown cross or 
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sulky, it’s so hard to be anything else. Once we’re 
down we can’t get up, some people say. And others 
think, well, we might manage, but it’s very, very 
difficult. But many are quite sure we never can, 
and never will. ‘ We’ve watched,’ they say, ‘and 
though they tried and tried and tried, they were 
still cross and sulky to the end.’ Well, if it’s so 
hard to get up, we mustn’t get down, that’s all. The 
swift won’t settle on the ground—wise bird. And 
we mustn’t begin to slack at lessons ; mustn’t tell 
an untruth, even a wee one, even once ; mustn’t 
start thinking of ugly things. For what if we could 
never get away from these things any more, if once 
down we could never rise again, if we were always 
just an idle duffer, or a common liar, whom no one 
can believe or trust. No, no, don’t light; don’t 
give in even once. For once down, you may not 
be able to get up again. 

But perhaps some of us are down ; and what are 
we todo? Once on a day a friend of mine came on 
a swift running about the lawn ; it couldn’t rise, it 
tried and tried, but no. And by and by she caught 
it, thinking it was hurt. But no, it wasn’t. And 
when she threw it up into the air, it flew away happy 
as ever. All that it needed was a shove off, a start, 
just to get up a little bit into the air. And that’s 
what you and I need too—some one to lift us up, 
and start us off, and throw us back into the air. 
Well, Jesus Christ can do that for us. Always He 
was coming on poor people who were down, and 
couldn’t get up; who were trying, and it was no 
use ; or who had stopped even trying, because they 
knew that it was hopeless. And He gave them a 
new Start, lifted them up, threw them into the air. 
And with that they were leading good clean lives, 
they who had been so helpless by themselves. Isn’t 
it grand we have a Friend like that, who’s sure to 
come to us, and lift us up, and help us to be all 
that we would like to be, but can’t be by ourselves ! 


Tbe CGristian Year. 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
God’s Ideal and Man’s Reality. 
AFTER ARMISTICE Day. 


‘O house of Jacob, come ye, and Jet us walk in the 
light of the Lord.’—Is 2°. 


Much of the prophetic literature was collected, 
not by the prophets themselves, but by their 
disciples, and that amid a ruin and chaos which 
admitted of little opportunity for studying chron- 
ology or order. Our text might, therefore, be a 


mere isolated ejaculation remembered only because 
of its impressive form, to which we could attach no 
precise meaning, because we no longer know in 
what connexion it was originally spoken. But if 
the connexion in which it now stands affords a 
clear meaning there can be no good reason for 
doubting that we have the original setting in which 
its author put it. 

Our text is preceded by the great poem which is 
still the most memorable of all songs of peace ; and 
it is followed by a prose description of a country 
where everything is the absolute opposite of this 
hope. Are we to suppose that this intense contrast 
both in form and matter is a mere happy accident 
of juxtaposition, without any intention on the part 
either of the author or his editor ? And this is the 
less probable that, when we read the passage as 
one whole, with our text as the connecting link, it 
takes on a clear and vivid meaning, and the impres- 
sion both of the poem of ideal peace and the prose 
of actual calamity is intensified. 

The light of the Lord, in which men are called to 
walk is, in that case, nothing other than the ideal of 
perfect peace in perfect righteousness of which the 
prophet has just sung, and the House of Jacob he 
summons to walk in it is just the idolatrous material 
people whose debasement and calamity he goes on 
to describe. “Then the whole passage is the great 
appeal of religion to walk by faith in God’s eternal 
purpose and not by sight of man’s present securities, 
to walk amid the world’s idolatries as those who 
know that the Lord God omnipotent alone reigns. 

Eight centuries after Isaiah, the prophecy of the 
New Testament ends as the prophecy of the Old 
began. The author of the Book of Revelation 
predicts a new Jerusalem which is still essentially the 
old ideal of perfect peace in perfect righteousness. 
But he is still waiting for it to come down from 
God out of heaven, while the actual world he lived 
in was as full as ever of idolatry, which had still in 
its train the devastating harvest of lies and murders 
and impending disasters. 

. Since then nearly two millenniums have passed, 
and is this new Jerusalem much nearer being built, 
either in ‘ England’s green and pleasant land,’ or 
in any other country beneath the sun? Scarce a 
nation remains to-day which has not lifted up its 
sword against another. 

_ Why are we astray on this perilous path ? Is it 
the failure of God’s light or man’s failure to walk in 
it P 

We had, indeed, long been told that it was time 
men gave up all notions of Divine ideals, all dreams 
of walking in any light but man’s, and contented 
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themselves with working for such immediate earthly 
good as they might reasonably hope to see attained. 
Instead of childishly wasting our time building 
castles in the air, we were to provide adequate 
cottages upon earth, and accomplish this and other 
material reforms, not by appeals to righteousness, 
but by getting to work at once with the organization 
of science and the strong hand of legislation. But 
with all its promise the business languished ; and 
the very thing it lacked was just the vitalizing breath 
of reverence for God’s image in His children. 

Our mastery over Nature and our organization of 
industry were stupendous achievements, but they 
failed to serve our real human needs. Its most 
obvious result was to turn men into machines, pack 
them in dense city areas, and expose them to con- 
tinual uncertainty of employment. 

Our national enterprise achieved the vastest 
empire. But the good it accomplished had its 
reverse side of selfish policies, which, in exploiting 
the weak, exposed the austerity of our toil and the 
equality of our justice to dangers no conquering 
people has wholly escaped. 

Riches won by selfish dexterity and concentration 
on material interests were spent with a wastefulness 
and pride of display which made all the bitterer the 
vast poverty which they increased and did not 
remove. Our state was coming to be 4 worse denial 
of the eternal nghteousness and the things of the 
soul than even the horrors of war, just because it 
was so calmly accepted as the necessary and even 
blessed order of the world. ) 

Let us remember that this great hymn in Isaiah of 
God’s rule and the end of war came out of no time 
of piping peace. If we listen aright we hear in it 
the sob of a people robbed and spoiled. The need 
of the country was ploughshares, for 


All her husbandry doth lie on heaps 
Corrupting in its own fertility ; 


and pruning-hooks, for all her hedges are 
Like prisoners wildly o’ergrown with hair ; 


and law, for ‘the tabernacles of robbers prosper,’ 
and ‘the poor of the earth hide themselves like 
wild asses in the desert ’ ; and a Word of the Lord, 
for the whole higher nature decays when men 


. nothing do but meditate on blood. 


Yet the essence of the prophetic view is that it is 
vain to begin with war, vain to think we can guard 
against it by any reorganization of force ; and they 
would have had just as little hope in a League of 
Nations by itself as in any other device of human 


policy. You cannot have peace till you first have 
justice, and justice first between individuals, and 
not first between nations. While you have the 
‘ glooming alleys ’ on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a ‘wide house built by unrighteousness and its 
spacious chambers ceiled with cedar and painted 
vermilion by injustice,’ you have a state of things 
more calamitous for all that God seeks in His 
children than even the desolation of war. And 
you cannot have justice till you have first rid your 
souls of idolatry, for the covetous soul is essentially 
and radically unjust. Therefore, the last question 
about society is, What do men reverence ?_ So long 
as they worship position not balanced by responsi- 
bility, military power indifferent to justice, wealth 
careless of humanity, they cannot have peace. 
What one man has only as another wants neces- 
sarily breeds strife ; and what rests on force logically 
justifies the strong in taking what they think they 
require. Not till we worship God by reverence for 
man made in His image, and believe that the final 
might in the world is truth and character and service 
and the spirit of love, can war be a struggle for peace 
or anything more than a blotting out of humanity 
for material policies. Nor can we ever hope to 
bring the forces into operation which will make an 
end of war while we worship the things for which 
wars are made. War may be the fever, but idolatry 
is the malaria, and the fever is recuperative only as 
we draw our breath from the mountain of the Lord 
and not from the miasma of our own low material 
reverences. 

Hence the great ideal hopes of the prophets came 
out of ages when the actual state of society led 
other men to despair. The reason was not merely 
that men long most ardently for what they least 
possess, but that, when the idols which block up the 
temples of our hearts are broken, we may see the 
high altar of the patient goodness of God. 

Our fellowship is religious as we feel the personal 
sorrow and desolation of war, yet penetrate beneath 
it to injustice, and beneath injustice to idolatry, 
and from that discovery to the hope of a new rever- 
ence for the things of God which are in the hearts of 


* His children. 


The nation which can make this discovery and 
say, ‘ Come and let us walk in the light of the Lord,’ 
will be established in righteousness ; against the 
Church which makes this call its supreme business 
the gates of hell will not prevail. But, above all, 
each one who knows for himself has the victory 
which overcomes the world, even if our House of 
Jacob—be it country or church—continue in 
idolatry. The Church of those met in the name of 
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Him over whom the world’s idolatries had no power, 
will not, we may hope, wholly fail us, but if it did 
and we should have to stand alone, as His Cross 
means victory over the idolatries of fears, posses- 
sions, favours, we can bear our solitary witness, 
heroic, even tragic, if required of us, in public action 
or public appeal, if that be our duty, or privately, 
humbly, by what we are, rather than by what we 
do or say, if that be the way of God’s appointing. 


SunDAyY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT, 


Three Stages in Religious Experience. 
* The likeness of four living creatures. The likeness 


of aman. The likeness of the glory of the Lord.’— 
1 DALES i 


In Ezekiel’s somewhat fantastic vision there seems 
to be a mingling of three elements which successively 
attract attention. We see first the sub-human 
element: the stormy wind, great cloud, flashing 
flame, the living creatures with their strange forms, 
wings and wheels, and with movements comparable 
to a streak of lightning. Next, intermixed with all 
this and becoming more and more prominent, we 


- see a human element : the living creatures have the 


likeness of a man, the hands of a man under their 
wings, the face of aman. Then, mingling with all 
and at length occupying our entire thought, is a 
Divine element. ‘The Spirit of life’ controls the 
movements of the wheels, the noise of the wings of 
the creatures is like the voice of the Almighty, and, 
as we scan the human figure, there is ‘ brightness 
round about him.’ ‘ As the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about. This 
was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
Jehovah. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face.’ 

The successive elements in Ezekiel’s vision suggest 
stages through which many of us pass in our religious 
experiences. 

1. God, as we conceive of Him in childhood, and 
perhaps in later life if our religious ideas remain 
childish, is a mysterious and magical creature not 
unlike Ezekiel’s compound of wind, cloud, flame, 
wings, wheels, lightning. His face is the face of a 
man, but His movements and methods are like those 
of a benevolent but capricious fairy ; and it is the 
unmanlike in Him, that in which He is utterly 
different from us, which attracts our notice and 
co ds our admiration. 

e were told that Jesus was God’s Son. Our 
minds naturally dwelt on His bright home in heaven, 
| 14, Oman, The Paradox of the World, 60. 
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unlike anything in the world, His great love in 
coming down to our earth and sharing human life, 
and on the extraordinary events in the gospel story 
—the carolling angels at His birth, the Voice that 
spoke to Him out of heaven, the attacks of the 
tempter instantly repelled, the water changed to 
wine, the winds and waves stilled by a word, the 
thousands fed with one little boy’s supper, the walk- 
ing on the sea, the raising of the dead, His own 
rising from the grave and ascent intothesky. These 
incidents not only did not trouble us, they were the 
most interesting and helpful parts of the narrative. 
They fitted in exactly with our thought of what 
God’s Son would be and do. 

Inasmuch as our imaginations were keen, God 
seemed very real tous. Many children have shared 
the experience Faber describes in ‘ The God of my 
Childhood ’ : 


O God! who wert my childhood’s love, 
My boyhood’s pure delight, 

A presence felt the livelong day, 
A welcome fear at night. 


2. But the years which immediately follow child- 
hood are a disillusionizing period. We discover 
beneath the wings of all our fairy creatures the 
hands of a man. 

Jesus becomes for us frankly aman. We admire 
His heroism, His broadmindedness, His loyalty to 
truth, His glorious self-sacrifice; but we also 
recognize what we consider His limitations—the 
extent to which He shared the world-view of His 
contemporaries, believing in, to us, such unbeliev- 
able beings as demons, and attributing diseases and 
insanity to their sinister activity. The miraculous 
tales about Him we either explain a instances of 
the power of a superior mind over others, or regard 
as poetic expressions of spiritual truths. 

There are some manifest gains in this complete 
humanizing of our religion. We appreciate and 
try to practise much of the teaching of the Bible, 
particularly the words of Jesus, that meant nothing 
to us before. We enter with enthusiasm into Jesus’ 
hope of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, the social 
order in which men deal justly, kindly, and faithfully 
with one another, and love is supreme. We are 
content to accept the statement of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones: ‘ There is only one religion ; ‘‘ Make 
the most of your best for the sake of others ”’ is the 
Catholic Faith, which except a man believe faithfully 
he cannot be saved.’ 

In a very real sense Jesus means more to us than 
He ever did. We have exchanged a good fairy for 
a human brother, tempted in all points like as we 
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are. We draw from the biography of this limited 
Man, as we now consider Him, a sympathy and 
an inspiration we never found there before. We 
prefer to think that He was born as all men have 
been, had to acquire His force of will by struggle, 
had to hold His hopes in the face of discouragement 
and apparent defeat, had to battle to keep His faith 
in God. But just there, perhaps, we part company 
with Him ; we are not sure that we have faith in 
God. At all events, we have lost that feeling of 
God’s actual comradeship, His personal interest in 
and presence with us, which was so strong in child- 
hood, 

3. If we think often enough of the entirely human 
Jesus, our admiration grows to adoration. We 
find ourselves not applauding Him; we bow our 
heads in reverence. If we do more than think of 
Him, if we honestly try to follow Him merely as 
a man, using His methods in our dealings with 
men, facing perplexities, suffering, defeat, with 
His courage and hope, we find ourselves receiving 
from Him quite inestimable inspiration. We are 
amazed at the fullness of love, of patience, of 
bravery, there isin Him. We wonder if His explana- 
tion of its source may not after all be correct. Was 
there really a God, the Father whom He trusted so 
implicitly as Lord of heaven and earth, in fellowship 
with Him ? If there was, is there such a God still ? 
Is not this the most reasonable explanation of the 
sense of companionship which we find when we are 
driven to pray ? 

And if there be such a Father, must He not have 
wished to give His children a correct likeness of 
Himself ? When we feel constrained to adore 
Jesus, are we idolaters, or is He the expression of 
God in a human life? When we draw on His fullness 
and discover unsearchable riches, is it not because 
in Him we find the embodiment of God’s character ? 
Is it not because He, like God, is love? We are 
not looking for Divinity now in the extraordinary 
and unhuman things about Him, we are finding His 
humanity Divine, His complete manhood, in which 
He is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, His very 
Godhood. Taking Him as a man, and nothing more 
than a man, we are constrained to place Him upon 
the throne of our lives as our ideal, the Master we 
cannot but obey. And as we obey the Man, there 
is ‘a brightness round about Him.’ We say: ‘If 
I ever worship a God, He must be the duplicate of 
this Man. A God unlike Him I refuse to worship, 
because I know a diviner than He.’ 

In humanizing our religion we have not lost our 
God. We exchanged a good fairy for a brother, and 
in the brother we have discovered our Lord. 


So I beheld my God, in childhood’s morn, 
A mist, a darkness, great and far apart, 
Moveless and dim—I scarce could say, Thou art. 

My manhood came, of joy and sadness born— 

Full soon the misty dark, asunder torn, 
Revealed man’s glory, God’s great human heart. 


There is a childhood to be outgrown and a, child- 
hood to be grown up to. When once we have 
become not orphans, however self-reliant, but 
trusting children, seeing God in the human, in Jesus, 
and in all that is Jesus-like in any man, we are not 
quite so eager to label childish all the extraordinary 
elements in the Bible and about Jesus that fascinated 
our childhood’s imagination. We lay no emphasis 
on them. We do not say to any man, “ You must 
believe them’; we say, ‘ You may.’ 

We are working and waiting for a day when even 
Jesus shall be no longer unique, but when ‘ God 
shall be all in all.’ Meantime we see our God in 
Jesus. We cannot prove His deity to anybody who 
does not make Him God by giving Him his entire 
devotion. And whoever does, needs no proofs. 
We accord this human Brother all our reverence, 
all our trust, all our service, and we do not rob His 
and our Father ; for He and the Father are one in 
purpose. We draw upon Him for what God only 
can supply, and we are not disappointed. He does 
all for us God can do, for the Father touches us 
personally through Him and opens up His un- 
searchable riches in Him. We live to make Him 
Lord over all, assured that the loyalty yielded to 
Him is yielded to the Father to whom He gives back 
the Kingdom, and that in Him all men, as we, will 
find the fullness of the Godhead bodily. We do 
not dehumanize Him ; He is first of all and entirely 
Man ; but that does not mean that He is not also 
the complete revelation of God. When we survey 
the wondrous Cross we see man at his highest ; and 
that for us is God at His best. ‘ This is the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah. And 
when.I saw it, I fell upon my face.’ 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.t 


ADVENT SUNDAY. 
Christ’s Call to Awake. 


‘Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this 
world, that they which see not might see; and that 
they which see might be made blind.’—Jn 9°. 

For the first generation of Christians the drama of 
redemption was a tragedy in two acts, covering a 

1H. S. Coffin, University Sermons, 1. 
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very few years. The Christ had come once in the 
form of a servant; His contemporaries would 
shortly see Him return in the form of a King. But 
this cramped and childlike interpretation of the 
greatest revelation ever made to mankind was only 
the outer form of a deep and saving faith, grounded 
not on the dreams of Jewish politicians, but on the 
new insight into eternal values which the disciples 
had gained from their intercourse with Christ. The 
husk fell off easily and almost painlessly. The King- 
dom of God became the Church, militant on earth, 
expectant in paradise, triumphant in heaven. The 
Second Coming faded into the dim and distant 
future. The Messianic attributes of Christ were in 
part thrown back upon His earthly ministry. 

But in the Fourth Gospel we have a resolute 
attempt to penetrate the deeper meaning of these 
beliefs, and to bring out their spiritual and universal 
significance. St. John’s treatment of the judgment 
is worthy of our most careful attention, and may 
well occupy our thoughts in the season of Advent. 
The popular teaching was and is: Christ came once 
to save the world ; He will come again to judge the 
world. St. John would have us understand that 
the two offices, of Saviour and Judge, cannot be 
separated. Christ is always Saviour: and He is 
always Judge. By the mere fact of coming into the 
world, He winnows the wheat of humanity from the 
chaff. Wherever Christ is, there is salvation and 
condemnation. The gospel brings life and light to 
some, darkness and destruction to others. Just as 
the man, blind from his birth, was restored to sight, 
while the Pharisees, proud of their skill in the law, 
were smitten with judicial blindness: so it must 
always be. 

The call of Christ leaves no one where it found 
him. It forces a choice which, but for that call, 
might not have come in so decisive a form. 
Every Advent we hear the same trumpet-call. 
‘Now it is high time to awake out of sleep, 
for now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed.’ Our salvation—so we hope; but our 
judgment certainly, the final judgment to be passed 
upon our lives, is nearer, twelve months nearer, 
than when we last heard those words in the Epistle 
for Advent Sunday. Bishop Butler’s famous words 
are psychologically true: that passive impressions, 
impulses which are not acted upon, grow weaker at 
each repetition. To take a homely illustration, 
those who set an alarum to wake them at a certain 
hour will hear it every day if they get up when it 
sounds ; but if they go to sleep again, they will soon 
slumber through it. 

he great crises of history, and the great revolu- 


tions or revelations in human knowledge, have 
been most strangely impotent to move the mass of 
mankind out of their familiar ruts. For instance, 
the city of Rome, owing mainly to obvious geo- 
graphical advantages, was for many centuries 
mistress of the Mediterranean basin, which then 
almost comprised the civilized world ; and so strong 
is the force of habit that to this day many millions 
of Christians are convinced that in the counsels of 
God there must always be a universal Church with 
its seat of government on the banks of the Tiber. 
Again, modern astronomy has long ago shattered 
the old religious geography of the universe ; but 
old habits of thought are too strong for new know- 
ledge. The world of many Christians is still a build- 
ing in three storeys. More recently, the discovery of 
evolution has left nothing in politics, theology, or 
morals quite where it was before. The fact of our 
real kinship with all that lives and moves in the 
world does not detract one atom from the glory and 
dignity of the humanity which God created after His 
own image, and which His Son deigned to take 
upon Him for our sakes ; but it does add a new 
lustre, a new sacredness, to the rest of creation and 
to the laws which it obeys. It does give a new 
force to that wonderful chapter of Romans in which 
St. Paul declares his hope that the creation will be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption ; it does 
help us to understand the Pauline and Johannine 
doctrine that in the Son of God, the Word, all things 
subsist. It certainly involves a new responsibility 
in our dealings with the lower animals, our poor 
relations. But these truths will take centuries to 
soak into the popular mind. 

The gospel of Christ was a greater revolution than 
any of these discoveries. Think what it must have 
been to the first disciples of Jesus to find that the 
Kingdom to which they were invited was not of 
this world. Think of the terrible wrench in giving 
up those patriotic dreams which had comforted the 
Jews through centuries of exile, persecution, and 
servitude. Think of the shock at being bidden to 
welcome to the society of the redeemed the un- 
circumcised Philistine, the heretical Samaritan, the 
barbarian and the Scythian. And what rare 
greatness there was in St. Paul, that he realized 
nearly all that it meant! The spiritual Israel 
instead of the nation; the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ instead of the priests and temple; the 
entirely new standard of values—the loving, un- 
selfish heart, which, in having nothing, possesses all 
things, instead of the worldly prosperity which in 
the Old Testament is the sign of God’s favour—the 
law of living sacrifice, of gain through pain, of life 
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through death—the sublime triads of faith, hope, 
love, and love, joy, peace—all these things, in which 
the originality and far-reaching import of the 
gospel mainly consists, were seized and realized by 
St. Paul as they have been by few since. He saw 
at once what it must mean for him personally. The 
whole course of his life was changed. Those things 
which before were gain to him he now counted but 
refuse, that he might ‘ win Christ.’ The Incarnation 
had altered everything, and it surprised him that 
others did not see that it had altered everything. 
There must be a veil on their hearts ; they must be 
asleep and dreaming. It is strange to him that 
people can go on living as if the light of the glory of 
God had not shone upon them in the face of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.’ 

1. Let it be our special business this Advent to 
make our religion alive and wide-awake. To begin 
with, let us make sure what we really believe. Some 
teachers would have us regard the Creed asa 
‘deposit,’ something to be kept safe and handed 
back intact. ‘Lord, here is thy pound, which I 
have kept wrapped up in a napkin. Lo, here thou 
hast what is thine.’ But surely what matters is 
how deeply we believe, not how much we accept. 
It is better to believe in one Article than to assent 
to Thirty-nine. The rudimentary creeds in the New 
Testament are theologically very imperfect, but 
those who held them were willing to die for them. 

2. Secondly, we need to quicken our feeling of 
the truth of our religion. We must practise ‘ recol- 
lection,’ with short prayers and acts of uplifting 
the mind to God, many times during the day. If 
we give about sixteen hours a day to this world, and 
about five sleepy miriutes to the other, it is no wonder 
if God and heaven seem rather shadowy things to us. 

3. And, of course, we must act as persons who are 
awake. Our consciousness of the great revelation 
of the gospel must show itself in the consecration of 
our whole life, ‘ whether we eat or drink or whatso- 
ever we do.’ It must, above all things, deepen our 
love to God and our neighbour. ‘If ye know these 
things,’ said our Lord, ‘ happy are ye if ye do them.’ 
‘He that saith, I-know God, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar!’ says St. John bluntly. 

So, by God’s grace, the call to awake out of sleep 
may not be lost upon us. So our eyes may be 
opened to see God and do His will. And so a life of 
ever-increasing alertness and watchfulness may be 
the prelude of that clearer vision when, after the 
sleep of death, we shall wake up after God’s likeness 
and shall be satisfied with it.t 

1 W. R. Inge, in Advent and Christmas Sermons, 53. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Christ our Hope. 


“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that through patience and 
comfort of the scriptures we might have hope.’—Ro 154. 


1. Hope has a wonderful providential mission. 
We live by hope. The Apostle was not a whit too 
strong when he said that we are saved by hope. 
That is to say, by an ineradicable belief that the 
attainment of a certain great good, in which happi- 
ness and peace shall be found, is possible for us, we 
continue to live. 

Now, consider the facts of the case. We live a 
life that considerably spells disillusion. Gradually 
the fresh colours fade; the eyes grow dim; the 
step that was elastic grows feeble. And the end 
of the story is corruption. Yet, all through that 
process, men are buoyed up with hope. By it they 
endure steadfastly ; by it they live. This, that, 
and the other expectancy are unrealized ; but, still 
far-off, they catch the gleam of a great good. 

Imagine that that is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. We have, in that case, the world wagging 
upon a gigantic swindle. Conceive what sort of 
mind must be behind the world. It desires to keep 
men alive. Wherefore, it buoys them up on hope ; 
but never, in any sense, proposes to realize their 
aspirations. They dream of the Great Possession, 
reserved somewhere to be won. What the Almighty 
really has in store for them is the grin of a skull 
and the nakedness of a skeleton. But it would not 
do to tell them. Therefore, let them be given this 
sham, fraudulent, swindling hope. Plant it in them. 
So construct them, that it springs eternal in their 
breast. Let them live on it ; and then, when some 
vague purpose has been served by their continuance, 
draw down the curtain on the farce. 

Have we words to describe a Universe, or a God, 
like that? No decent being would treat the 
meanest reptile that crawls on earth after that 
manner. It is far nobler to be the illusioned hoper, 
than a God who so defrauds. 

Ah! but no one, who has caught a glimpse of 
God, can believe aught like that. God cannot lie. 
He is the truth. He does not further His purposes 
by swindles. Wherefore, we believe that the basal 
hope of men is at least realizable ; and that, if it 
is not to be realized, the fault is theirs. Hope is a 
fore-gleam of a fact that is te be. It is the earnest 
of an inheritance. It is, in the truest and highest 
sense, a prophecy. 

2. But, of course, we hope for many things we do 
not get. Ease, comfort, freedom from strife, power, 
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distinction, success; these we may or may not 
obtain—certainly not as we once expected. In 
what sense, then, can we say that our hope is a 
prophecy? Well, those hopes, which we can say 
that our consciences permit us to regard as demand- 
able for fulfilment from God, are prophecies. Some 
hopes you cannot demand at all. Vaguely we hope 
for a good time. Let us go down on our knees and 
try to demand that. We may hope for self-exalta- 
tion. Go down on our knees and try to demand that. 
Other hopes we can ask to be realized, but not 
demand ; as, for instance, money, freedom from 
bereavement, health, escape from temptation. 
But the element of ‘demand’ can come in, in our 
hopes of holiness and love. These involve self- 
slaughter; they are our noblest; they justify 
life ; we value them as God’s purpose for us. In 
regard to them, we can demand and demand again. 
Yes ! if God be true, ever before us there stretches 
the dazzling possibility of the snow-white character, 
that seeks loveliness from its own promptings. And 
not that only. We may dream also of the continual 
realizing of the gift that is given, which fills to 
overflowing the empty vessels of the heart, in the 
eternal and unfailing love of God in Christ. 


“TI have woven another year,’ said God— 
‘And what’s the good of it,’ I said. 


And ever the Christian makes confident answer— 


‘to give a further chance;wherein to achieve the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus.’ 

3. Meantime, our text indicates means whereby 
this hope may be kept bright : 

(x) There is the means of Patience. The steady, 
brave doing of our daily duty does, as a matter 
of fact, work an experience which works hope. It 
is when we become fretfully impatient with life’s 
present possibilities that we begin to doubt its 
future possibilities. 

(2) There is the means of the comfort of the 
Scriptures. And it is an efficacious means ; for in 
the Scriptures, amidst much else that sustains 
and inspires—there is set forth the old, rich, glad 
story of Jesus Christ, with its proof and its promise 
of what life can give. 

Really, when Christ is vivid enough, we have no 
need of hope. We know then. It is significant that 
hope is spoken of much in the Old Testament and 
in the Epistles. It is never once mentioned in the 
Gospels. Men were too much taken up with Christ, 
to be doing anything but following—or opposing, 
Him who dwelt in the region of the certainties. 
Wherefore, when life’s promises fail a little, let us 
come back to His side, and look into His eyes and see 
what life in Him can mean, and be filled with a new 
confidence. They walk securely who walk with 
Christ.4 

1J. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 364. 


TBe Meaning of ‘Salvation,’ 


By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., LETCHWORTH. 


Few facts reveal more clearly the impression made 
by Christianity on human life than the new words, 
or old words carrying a new depth of meaning, 
with which our language has been enriched. Faith, 
hope, love, peace, grace, with their equivalents in 
other tongues, bear a meaning which to the pagan 
world was almost unknown, and to the Hebrews 
was still far short of their Christian significance. 
This fact is a proof, if any were needed, that 
Christianity brought to men new experiences ; for 
words are the registers of experience. The study 
of their meanings is of great value, independent 
of any formal definitions at which the student may 
arriye ; for it compels him to get behind words to 
the realities for which they stand. 

Aang such words is ‘ salvation ’"—fundamental 


in Christianity, but even there often imperfectly 
understood. We tend to interpret such words 
traditionally, thinking we know their meaning 
better than, in fact, we do. Many people undoubt- 
edly think of salvation simply as deliverance from 
punishment in the world to come ; but a very little 
careful study of the Bible will convince us of the 
inadequacy of such a view. In looking at the Old 
Testament two facts confront us: Salvation is 
usually regarded as something to be experienced 
(1) in this world, and (2) by the nation rather than by 
the individual. In early Hebrew days salvation 
was thought of as deliverance from the ills and 
troubles of this world, especially from enemies. It 
is Yahweh who ‘saves,’ though He often uses 
human instruments. The crowning instance of 
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salvation, with which the life of the nation was 
believed to have begun, was its deliverance from 
Egypt. Quite characteristic are these words, 
attributed to Yahweh through the mouth of 
Samuel in 1 S rol®: ; 

‘I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of all the kingdoms that op- 
pressed you; but ye have this day rejected your 
God, who himself saveth you out of all your calami- 
ties and your distresses.’ 

Yahweh was in ‘a covenant relation’ with His 
people, and as they followed Him faithfully He was 
bound by His agreement with them to save them 
from disaster. As the conception of His right- 
eousness deepened, through the teachings of the 
prophets, the ‘following’ was more and more 
thought of as ethical, and salvation was conditioned 
by repentance. It was long taken for granted that 
repentance and the righteous life would always be 
rewarded by Yahweh with prosperity in this world ; 
but experience undermined this naive confidence. 
The problem of the suffering of the righteous 
became acute in Israel from days shortly before 
the Exile, 

And so salvation was more and more projected 
into the future: it was associated with ‘that 
Day’ in which Yahweh would manifest His sove- 
reign power, giving to Israel true repentance, re- 
storing them to His favour, and ruling in righteous- 
ness over a better world. The little poem Is 12 
(probably post-exilic) may be taken as an almost 
perfect expression of this great hope. ‘ Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.’ The deepest note is struck by Jeremiah 
in his prophecy of the ‘new covenant,’ inscribed 
no longer on tables of stone but on the hearts of 
men. ‘This inward conception of salvation carried 
with it the new note of individualism. Confronted 
with the long-continued non-repentance of Israel 
as a whole, Jeremiah and Ezekiel direct attention 
to the godly ‘remnant’ (if we may use Isaiah’s 
word) to whom salvation will be granted. In 
many of the Psalms also the conception of salvation 
is deeply spiritual, and centres in a fresh experience 
of communion with God. But still it is in this 
world, renewed and transformed through man’s 
submission to God’s will and purpose, that salvation 
is to be experienced: there is as yet no definite 
belief in resurrection or life in a world to come. 

The writers of Jewish Apocalypses, beginning 
with the Book of Daniel, sought to console and 
hearten the people of God in times of oppression 
and distress, with the assurance that God would 
certainly intervene to set right the wrongs of this 
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present evil world. The chief function of the 
Messiah (‘that Son of Man’ of the Book of Enoch) 
would be to recompense the righteous in Israel, 
and punish with destruction their oppressors and 
the unrighteous among themselves. And, with this 
belief, there sprang up also the conception of 
personal immortality, which the more devout 
minds among the Jews gladly welcomed. It is to 
this period (shortly before the Christian era) that 
we owe belief in the Messianic judgment by which 
the righteous should be rewarded with eternal 
happiness in heaven, and the wicked sentenced to 
the fires of Gehenna. 

Such was, in part, the background of Jewish 
thought against which our Lord came forth with 
His preaching of the Kingdom of God. His con- 
ception of the Kingdom was vastly more inward 
and spiritual than that of most of His contemporaries. 
There was, no doubt, a circle of devout Jews, 
among whom He Himself had been brought up, 
who were ‘looking for the consolation of Israel,’ 
and thought much more of deliverance from sin, 
and freedom for the life of righteousness, than of a 
merely national deliverance from Roman oppressors. 
It is on this inward conception of the Kingdom 
that Jesus builds. The Kingdom itself is salvation, 
wrought by God, not by a mighty outward miracle, 
but in the hearts of men. Salvation is both present 
and future: to be sought for and received, but in 
a real sense already here, in the experience of those 
who by repentance and childlike trust come into 
the place where Jesus is—the place of sonship 
with the Father, the great Family where legal 
ideas of merit are unknown. The note of gladness 
and joy which marked our Lord’s proclamation of 
the Kingdom, as contrasted with Pharisaic legalism 
and even with the righteousness required by the 
Baptist, is due to the fact that it was a message, 
not only of repentance and righteousness, but of 
salvation—salvation into a life of love to God and 
men in which self with its cares and fears is for- 
gotten in happy fellowship. The thoughts of Jesus 
are directed more to the positive results of salvation 
than to the evils from which God rescues men: he 
says more about salvation to than about salvation 
from. 

At the same time, no one ever had so deep a 
sense of the evil of sin as Jesus ; and He knew that 
salvation from sin was no easy task, for men or 
even for God Himself. Sin to Him was like a 
terrible disease, and salvation the recovery of 
health or soundness. Yet it was not a disease 

1 The connexion is closer in Latin and in German 
than in English, for salus and Heil mean both health 
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that concerned man alone; it was a breach of 
personal relations, an outrage on the Father’s 
love. Hence the close connexion of salvation 
with the forgiveness of sins which Jesus offered 
—the healing of the breach, the restoration of 
fellowship. The disease of sin, He suggests, is 
not like diseases of the body, which may 
come on a man through no fault of his own, 
and be cured while leaving him spiritually where 
he was before. It is disease of the will, and 
can only be cured by a change in the man’s 
inmost self. Such a change can never be brought 
about by force or coercion, and rarely even 
by fear of punishment. But it is not beyond 
the Divine resources. When Jesus declared that 
it was hard for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of God, the disciples asked in amaze- 
ment, ‘Then who can be saved?’ And Jesus 
replied, ‘ All things are possible with God.’ Not, 
we may be sure, the forcing of a selfish will 
into unselfishness. It can only mean that God 
has in reserve a motive which can win the wills 
even of the hard and the unloving; and such a 
motive, He goes on to suggest, will be supplied 
through the giving of His own life as ‘a ransom 
for many,’ the price of their deliverance. This 
self-sacrifice will be ‘the blood of the (new) coven- 
ant,’ which is to be established with the coming of 
the Kingdom—assuring men of acceptance and 
communion with God, purifying their hearts, and 
giving them knowledge of Himself, as Jeremiah 
had foretold. 

Jesus used the Apocalyptic language to which 
His hearers were accustomed—especially after He 
had received from Peter the great confession of 
belief in His Messiahship, and had begun to teach 
them that He must die ; but He used it in a deeper 
sense than any of them, even the Synoptic Evan- 
gelists, understood. This is what creates for us the 
greatest difficulty in interpreting His expressions. 
When He says that He will ‘ come in the glory of 
the Father with the holy angels,’ it is almost certain 
_ that He had in mind no spectacular return in 
outward triumph, but the victory over human 
sin and evil that He would win through death. 
He says nothing about a ‘second coming,’ and 
scarcely ever hints that He will be the instrument 
in God’s hands for executing vengeance on the 


and salvation. In the Synoptics the word of Jesus to 
the ailing woman who has been cured by touching His 


garment is ‘ Thy faith hath saved thee’ (Mk 5** and 
paral) Andin Ac 41° the power of God in Christ 
which has made the lame man ‘ whole’ is also the power 
by which men can be ‘ saved.’ 


6 


wicked! Yet His disciples, from the very first, 
seem to have assumed that, since He had not 
fulfilled their expectations of what the Messiah 
would be and do, He would come again to finish 
His Messianic task—to set up a visible Kingdom 
of God, rewarding the righteous and punishing the 
wicked. This was an integral part of ‘ the gospel ’ 
as received by Paul, and it forms a striking feature 
in his earliest Epistles, those to the Thessalonians. 
In 1 Th 17° he exhorts his readers to ‘ wait for God’s 
Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, 
even Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath 
to come.’2 The second Epistle is less certainly 
his own composition, but it is even more lurid in 
its picture of Jesus as ‘coming in flaming fire, 
rendering vengeance to them that know not 
God.’ 

In the earliest days of the Christian Church, then, 
the primary thought attached to salvation by its 
greatest teacher was deliverance from the coming 
‘wrath of God.’ They who are truly united to 
Christ by faith, and who are ‘sanctified in spirit 
and soul and body,’ will be ‘ without blame at his 
coming.’ They were ‘chosen unto salvation in 
sanctification of the Spirit’—no mere make- 
believe righteousness, but the real righteousness 
of Christ Himself, in which they share. The form 
of Paul’s thought was eschatological, but behind it 
lay the substance of his experience of salvation as 
a fact in his inward life. And rapidly this inner 
experience of salvation began to remould his ex- 
pressions. In his greater Epistles the idea of the 
coming of Christ to judgment is far less prominent 
than in those to the Thessalonians. In Romans 
the form of his thought is still eschatological— 
‘the wrath’ (he does not here say ‘of God’) is 
still a thing to be dreaded, and salvation is a future 
event in time. But in Galatians it is ‘ deliverance 
from this present evil world,’ and a being saved 
into the life of Christ Himself, which is a life of 
freedom from law and its bondage. In 1 Co 13 
nothing matters except this life of love. 

While it seems that many of Paul’s deepest 
thoughts were imperfectly apprehended by the 
Church at large, his experience of personal salvation, 
of new life in Christ, was evidently in large measure 
shared by Christians in general. The experience 
of the Church was greater and deeper than any 
‘ doctrine ’ of salvation, and most of the expressions 


1 Note in Lk 4! His omission of ‘ the day of ven- 
geance of our God’ (Is 61°), 

2 Compare the fuller statement in 1 Th 4-5". 

3 Ro 1324, ‘ Now is salvation nearer to us than when 
we believed.’ 
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about it which we find in the New Testament deal 
with the experience rather than with the theory. 
They are really summed up in the announcement 
by the angel to Joseph in Mt 17; ‘ Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus: for it is he that shall save his 
people from their sins.’ The theme of the New 
Testament is that Jesus Christ, by His life, and 
above all by His death and resurrection, saves 
men from sin ; and this is made far more prominent 
than salvation from wrath or punishment. In 
1 Peter, for example, while salvation is ‘ready to 
be revealed in the last time,’ and will, with difficulty, 
be attained even by the righteous, it is from a 
‘vain manner of life’ that we have been ‘re- 
deemed with precious blood’; and the purpose of 
Christ’s death is ‘that we, having passed away 
from sins, might live unto righteousness.’ In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the blood of Christ is that 
which ‘shall cleanse your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God.’ In the First 
Epistle of John the words ‘save,’ ‘salvation,’ do 
not occur at all, and in his Gospel they are of rare 
occurrence. But no writings are fuller of the 
message of the new life which is to be experienced 
in Christ. In Ac 2“ we read that ‘the Lord added 
to it (the ‘ Fellowship’) day by day those that 
were being saved ’—an expression difficult to fit 
into any eschatological framework, but admirably 
descriptive of their experience. 

When we pass beyond the first century, we find 
the attempt made by Greek thinkers—like Irenzus, 
and the great Alexandrians, Clement and Origen— 
to set forth Christianity in more philosophic 
terms ; and they do this mainly with the help of 
the Greek conception of ‘nature’ or ‘substance.’ 
For them the problem of salvation is the changing 
of man’s corrupt and perishable nature into the 
pure immortal substance of God Himself. Chris- 
tianity is largely Hellenized. The ethical aspect 
of salvation, which, in the New Testament, is 
fundamental, here falls into a secondary place : 
the Greeks on the whole had not a deep sense of 
sin. Forgiveness, as the restoring of right relations 
between persons who have become estranged, 
almost passes out of sight, and its place is taken 
by the ‘deification’ of man. ‘ Jesus Christ,’ 
says Ireneus, ‘was made what we are that He 
might make us completely what He is.’ In the 
still stronger words of Athanasius, ‘ He was made 
man that we might be made God.’ This process 
of deification came to be closely associated with 
the sacraments, especially Baptism; and the 
tendency arose to render salvation in terms of 
mystery, not to say of magic. Salvation was still 


connected with the death of Christ, but no satis- 
factory doctrine of Atonement was worked out— 
the attention of the leaders of the Church being 
directed elsewhere. Irenzus, followed by Origen, 
was content to speak of it as a ‘ransom’ paid by 
the Father to the Devil; and this theory held the 
mind of the Church for nearly a thousand years. 
It was closely connected with the idea of the over- 
coming in humanity of corruption and death by 
the infusion of a pure immortal life—because 
corruption and death were attributed to, and 
almost personified in, an evil power, the Devil+ 
Salvation was the victory of Christ over the demonic 
powers, and the liberation of men from their author- 
ity and control. The conditions of salvation came 
to be thought of as twofold: baptism and correct- 
ness of belief. The culmination of the latter idea 
is seen in the so-called Athanasian Creed, which 
quite explicitly makes salvation from hell depend 
upon holding a complex doctrine as to the nature 
of God. 

But it was Latin thought that did most to mould 
the notions about salvation that have held sway 
in Western Christendom. The Latins were not 
philosophical; they thought in terms, not of 
‘substance’ or immortal life, but of law and the 
administration of justice. It is to Latin theolo- 
gians, beginning with ‘the fierce Tertullian,’ that 
we owe the ideas of original sin, of the curse of 
eternal damnation in material fire to which all 
men were supposed to be subject, and of salvation 
as the rescue from it of believers in Christ, who 
offers satisfaction to the ‘ justice’ of God, and even 
‘placates His wrath.’ We are not now dealing 
with theories of Atonement, and it is needless to 
pursue the history of these melancholy doctrines, 
from which the Fatherhood and saving love of 
God seems almost to have departed.? Happily, 
behind them all was the Christian experience of 


‘salvation, which preserved to the Church whatever 


spiritual life it had. For the most part this life 
ran in inconspicuous channels, in the religious 
experience of individuals unknown to fame, and 
of groups of believers at whom the official Church 
often looked askance, and whom at times it cut off 
from the Fellowship and strove by force to suppress 


1 Compare He 2: ‘that through death he might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil.’ 

2 Augustine, Exchividion, 32, quoted by Franks, The 
Work of Christ, i. 122. 

?The present writer has attempted to do this in 
popular form in a small book, The Meaning of the Cross 
(1921). 
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as heretics. From time to time this hidden life 
of the Christian community sprang into vigour, as 
some individual, like St. Francis or Martin’ Luther, 
George Fox or John Wesley, recovered an intense 
experience of personal salvation, in the power of 
which he burst the hard crust of authoritative forms 
that had well-nigh stifled in human hearts the work 
of the Spirit. It is these new movements of the 
Spirit, much more than the dogmas of the Church, 
that throw the clearest light on the meaning and 
reality of the Christian salvation. They prove 
that there is in Jesus Christ, for those who can lay 


hold, with some fresh grasp of personal apprehen- 
sion, of His revelation of God and of man’s true 
life, a perennial power to deliver men from them- 
selves and their self-centred fears, and to launch 
them forth, both as individuals and as communi- 
ties, on the Divine task of helping to save the 
world. This new consciousness of God in Christ, 
rescuing men from sin and selfishness into a society 
of men and women held together and quickened 
by love to one another and to all men, must indeed 
create its own forms, but it is greater than any form 
or doctrine, 


ape 


Who was tbe Rich Young Ruler? 


By THE REVEREND JOHN W. CLAYTON, SUNDERLAND. 


THE Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are very 
fragmentary documents, suggesting many intriguing 
inquiries. Sometimes connexions are fairly clear ; 
in other cases they are so scanty as to move us to 
curiosity. The question as to the identity of the 
Rich Young Ruler, for instance, fills us with interest. 
His personality, his undoubted moral virtue, the 
fact that Jesus loved him and proposed for him so 
high a task—all stir a desire to know who he was. 

It seems to be generally assumed that he must 
have become attached to the followers of Jesus 
in the final issue. Many indications point in 
that direction. There is the strikingly intimate 
character of the story. Added to this is the 
urgency of his dissatisfaction with material goods 
and with a merely negative moral attainment. 
Such a dissatisfaction, once aroused, especially as 
the remedy for the condition had been so clearly 
set out by Jesus, would not be lightly appeased. 
Still further, Jesus spoke of him as not far from the 
Kingdom, and he himself was sad at making the 
great refusal. These facts suggest that the Gospel 
incident was by no means theend of the story" 

If the assumption that he finally joined himself 
to the disciples of Jesus be warranted, then he is 
to be sought amongst those who were in the com- 
pany of the Apostles in the earliest days. 


Was PavuL THE Rich Younc RULER ? 


The Apostle Paul has been suggested. At a 
Northfield Conference, some twenty years ago, 
Prébendary Webb-Peploe created no small stir by 
setting out to prove that the Rich Young Ruler 


was none other than Paul. He based this con- 
tention on several points of similarity. They would 
be about the same age. They had the same political 
standing in Judaism. Paul was a member of the 
Sanhedrin—the Rich Young Ruler, ex-officio as a 
ruler, must also have been a member. Both of 
them claimed to have fulfilled the requirements 
of the moral law. The young man asserted, in the 
very presence of Jesus, that from his youth up he 
had kept the Commandments. Paul avers that as 
touching the righteousness that was of the Law 
he was blameless. The Rich Young Ruler had 
great possessions. Paul’s family could not have 
been poor, as we may judge from many little 
details. That he was sent to Jerusalem for educa- 
tion in the Law indicates that they were not with- 
out means. That he was taught a trade is nothing 
against this, since every Jewish boy had sucha 
training. : 

The Prebendary concluded that altogether, 
though the theory could not be proved, there were 
many points in its favour. Mr. Webb-Peploe cer- 
tainly put these points well—but there are many 
serious objections. The similarity in age and 
political standing may be allowed to pass. As to 
wealth—it is true that Paul’s people could not 
have been poor, though there is no indication of 
‘great possessions.’ A more serious objection is 
—that there is nothing, in either the Acts or Epistles, 
to incline us to believe that Paul ever came into 
touch with Jesus in the days of His flesh. Had he 
done so, it is scarcely credible, with his fine open 
mind, that he would have failed to mention it. 
This is especially impressive when we recall that 
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he rested his claim to equal apostleship with the 
others, not on having seen Jesus during His earthly 
career, but on the appearance on the Damascus 
high road. And how could such bitterness as he 
exhibited against Jesus and His followers have 
arisen if he had been so close to Jesus in the flesh 
and received such an impression as the Rich Young 
Ruler received ? Paul was always peculiarly re- 
sponsive to affection, and if he had seen, as the 
Rich Young Ruler undoubtedly did, that Jesus 
loved him, one cannot think that he would after- 
wards have become so bitter against everything 
connected with the Name of Jesus. 


Was THE Rich YOUNG RULER JOHN? 


Quite recently Professor Findlay of Didsbury 
College was giving an informal talk to the Wesley 
Deaconesses’ Order at Bolton. In the course of 
that talk he stated that he did not believe that 
John, the son of Zebedee, was the beloved disciple. 
It was hardly possible that a Galilean fisherman 
could be so intimately connected with so close a 
corporation as the Sanhedrin. But he did believe 
that the writer of the Fourth Gospel was a witness 
whose testimony was true. He then went on to 
say that he would give them a little bit of wild 
speculation. There are three whom Jesus is said 
to have loved—the Rich Young Ruler, Lazarus, 
and this beloved disciple. ‘ What if all three are 
the same?’ he asked. Suppose this composite 
person was a priest of the higher circle who had 
become a secret disciple—and many priests be- 
lieved. Suppose that he afterwards fell away— 
had a bad time—came back to Jesus to know what 
he should do. He was told to—‘ Come out boldly 
and join us.’ Suppose he was not equal to the 
task—that he died—and was restored to life again, 
and thus won over to the side of Jesus completely. 
Professor Findlay pointed out that no disciple knew 
who should betray the Master, but their host, who 
left to attend a hastily summoned meeting of the 
priests, did. 

It is impossible to go into any detailed examina- 
tion of this speculation, which Professor Findlay 
himself speaks of as wild. There is, among many 
other matters, no warrant for identifying the Rich 
Young Ruler—the beloved disciple—Lazarus—and 
the host, ‘ the goodman of the house —as one and 
the same individual. Nor is there any warrant for 
thinking that this man lived through all the details 
of the history ascribed to these separate persons. 

There is an easier and plainer path to the dis- 
covery of the identity of the Rich Young Ruler. 


Is ANOTHER IDENTIFICATION POSSIBLE P 


In those early days there was one who com- 
panioned with the Apostles to whom most con- 
siderations seem to point. This man was Barnabas 
—the Levite of Cyprus. 

(a) Barnabas was a Levite, and was by tribe 
eligible for such an appointment as that of ruler of 
a synagogue. Paul was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a tribe that had no link with specifically religious 
duties. 

(b) Barnabas, in those early days, did exactly 
what Jesus had urged upon the Rich Young Ruler. 
Ac 434%? tells the story. This is a striking fact. 

(c) The same kind of sacrifice for the poor had 
been made by others. Why was the case of 
Barnabas singled out for special mention by name 
unless there was some marked significance in his 
case P 

(d) The story of Christ’s interview with the Young 
Ruler is a very intimate one. It does more than 
suggest an eye-witness of the scene. It goes deeper. 
It bears the marks of one who was perfectly aware 
of the emotions that were stirred, and that on both 
sides. It tells how Jesus loved the young man, 
and that the young man went away grieved. 
Really, only one other than Jesus could have known 
these things—the Rich Young Ruler himself. 
The word ‘grieved’ is linked to the affections. 
We grieve only when our affections are concerned. 
Jesus had captured this young heart so that it was 
pained in refusing the challenge. This would 
account for a development leading to discipleship. 
It also throws light on the form taken by Barnabas’ 
sacrifice for the early Church. But it fits badly 
with Paul and his desire to ‘do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus.’ ‘ 

(e) There is great suggestiveness in the use of th 
word ‘good.’ ‘Good Master’ was the title with 
which this young man approached Jesus. Jesus 
questioned his use of the term, as if He would test 
whether he appreciated its meaning. The New 
Testament uses this word in a sense almost technical. 
‘Good’ in its pages. means kindly, sympathetic, 
helpful. In that sense, despite the seeming dis- 
claimer, it exactly fits Jesus. ‘He went about doing 
good.’ The test He urged upon this young inquirer 
was not a test of righteousness, but of goodness. 
That was the spirit of the new religion, the spirit 
of Jesus Himself—not merely the first mile of 
righteousness, but the second mile of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. Could it be that Jesus 
loved him because He saw that he had penetrated 
to the heart of His message and His life? On this 
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very point there is a strange coincidence in reference 
to Barnabas. He is the only person that the New 
Testament calls ‘good ’—outside Jesus. Ac 11% 
_ says of him—‘ he was a good man,’ His great deed 
of sacrifice had shown that, and the new name they 
bestowed upon him instead of Joses confirmed it. 
They called him Barnabas—the Son of Consolation 
—declaring thereby that they had found him kindly, 
sympathetic, helpful. All these facts seem to point 
to the Rich Young Ruler being Barnabas—and no 
other. 


WHEN THE STORY WAS TOLD. 


We have indicated that our surmise is that the 
Rich Young Ruler himself was the teller of the 
story—the details are so intimate, even to the 
knowledge of the feelings. Let us proceed on the 
assumption that he was Barnabas. Is there any 
fitting occasion for the telling of the tale, any 
occasion that carries on its face its own probability. 
There is such an occasion. The Apostles were hold- 
ing the first Church Council at Jerusalem. They 
were to receive the report of the Gentile Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas, and to decide the terms on 
which the Gentiles should be admitted to the 
Church, That gathering was certain to be held in 
the Upper Room—the place of so many sacred 
memories. The house of the Upper Room was the 
house of the mother of Mark. At least it was a 
moderately wealthy home. Mark had come back 
to it after leaving Paul and Barnabas at Perga— 
preferring its ease and comfort to the hazards of a 
missionary enterprise. No young man turns his 
back upon a high call without shame—without 
sense of failure to respond to the highest—besetting 
him. He would avoid Paul—ashamed to meet 
him. He could not avoid his uncle, Barnabas. 
He would be staying at this home, for he was either 
brother or brother-in-law of its mistress. Mark was 
none too comfortable in his company. 

By the use of a little imagination let us endeavour 
to re-create the incident. One evening, when the 
sittings of the conference were over for the day, 
Mark, who could bear the strain no longer, opened 
his heart to his uncle. He told of the sense of 
shame and unworthiness that oppressed him. 
Having put his hand to the plough he had looked 
back, He was unfit for the Kingdom and there 
was no further hope for him. Barnabas gazed upon 


him as they reclined. He understood it all, and 
there and then determined to save his nephew 
from his self-despisings. 

“Mark! Jl tell you a story—from my own life. 
As you know, I was born in Cyprus yonder, where 
our kinsfolk were very wealthy. In my late teens 
I came to Jerusalem to be trained in the Law, I 
stayed at this house—but you were only a little 
child in those days. Afterwards I was made ruler 
of a synagogue, away in Perea, east of Jordan. I 
was rich ; I was young; I wasaruler. I had kept 
the Law from my youth, but I was filled with a 
strange dissatisfaction. I felt I was something 
short. I heard that the Prophet of Nazareth— 
Jesus—Himself a young man, was journeying 
through Perea. I determined I would take my 
difficulty to Him, He received me with gentle 
kindness. He desired to help me—indeed, I could 
see that He regarded me with great affection. 
“One thing thou lackest,” He said, as those tender 
eyes plerced me through, “Sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor. And come, take up thy cross, 
and follow me.” Mark! I turned away and went 
back, I could not do it—it was too great a thing. 
I was sad as I turned away—sad for long after. 
He went to His own cross. He rose again, and the 
Church began. I joined the disciples. They were 
a poor people for the most part, some actually in 
want. Then I came to do what He had bidden me 
do. Isold my possessions, and gave the money to 
the Apostles for my poorer brethren. I had my 
second chance. I did not miss it that time. You 
shall have yours.’ 

It is well-nigh universally acknowledged that 
Mark’s Gospel is the earliest source of the story of 
the deeds of Jesus, Mark set this story of the 
Rich Young Ruler down—the tale his uncle told 
him that night. The other Gospels got it from his 
record. 

The ruler is not given a name. He was one of 
the writer’s family—it was the intimate story of his 
uncle’s life—and, for those who knew, there was 
no need for a name. For those who did not know 
it was not worth while to state the relationship. 


The matter is incapable of any exact proof, but 
it can be seen that the identification of the Rich 
Young Ruler with Barnabas is an eminently reason- 
able proposition. 
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Recent Foreciqn Theology. 


Mew Testament Studies, efc. 


A NEw and enlarged edition of Dr. Gustaf Dalman’s 
Selected Passages in the Aramaic Dialect} is pub- 
lished. At the suggestion of Professor W. B. 
Stevenson the vocabulary has the English as well 
as the German meanings of the words, which are 
distinguished as Hebrew, Galilean, Babylonian, 
and Christian-Palestinian. The first edition of this 
work was designed as a ‘ Reader’ to be used with 
Dr. Dalman’s ‘Grammar of Jewish-Palestinian 
Aramaic’; in the new edition selections from this 
literature are added which invite comparison with 
the Sayings of Jesus. Also the Proverbs translated 
in Dr. Dalman’s ‘ Jesus-Jeschua’ are given in the 
Aramaic original, A new and most welcome 
addition consists of extracts from the ‘ Palestinian 
Evangeliarium,’ chosen to show ‘how the words 
of Jesus appear when translated into Aramaic,’ 

though they are held to be not an attempt to 
present the sayings in their original form, but ‘a 
faithful rendering from the Greek for use in the 
Church.’ It will be obvious to students that the 
value of this work has been greatly enhanced. 
The ‘Selections’ include Targums to the Penta- 
teuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, passages 
from ‘the Jerusalem and the aT kc Talmud, 
the Midrasch Echa, etc. 


Dr. Paul Fiebig is of opinion that ‘the modern 
Jew understands the genesis of the Lord’s Prayer 
better than many a Christian.’ In a comprehensive 
and illuminating study 2 he critically examines the 
versions in the two Gospels (Mt. and Lk.), and 
compares them with Jewish prayers in the time 
of Jesus, namely, the Qaddisch, frequently used 
to-day in the Synagogue service and instructive 
alike in its resemblances and in its variations ; the 
Eighteen Prayers, of which the same may be said, 
though the likeness is not so close; the Jewish 
Morning and Evening Prayers; and the Prayer of 
David (1 Ch 2919-18), 

Dr. Fiebig thinks that the twofold form of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Gospels is best explained if 


1 Avamdische Dialektproben, unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt Neutestamentlicher Studien. Zweite, erweiterte 
Auflage mit Deutsch-Englischem W6rterverzeichnis 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs; geh. M.8.50; geb. M.1o). 

2 Das Vaterunser: Ursprung, Sinn und Bedeutung 
des christlichen Hauptgebetes (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann; 
Kart. M.2.80). 


Jesus gave the prayer twice to His disciples. He 
believes that Jesus desired to reform the prayer- 
method of His day with its repetitions and much- 
speaking ; He therefore selected from the existing 
treasury of prayers the references to the name, the 
kingdom, the will, bread, forgiveness, temptation, 
and deliverance from all evil. But He formulated 
the petitions with inimitable brevity, and in the 
comparison with Jewish prayers it is important to 
notice what He did not say. Dr. Fiebig cannot 
accept the theory that the Lucan text is the 
original; he therefore rejects Harnack’s recon- 
structed text, which closely resembles Lk., the 
version in Mt. being explained as an enlargement 
and adaptation for liturgical use. Dr. Fiebig has 
laid New Testament students under great obliga- 
tion by this erudite monograph ; it will amply repay 
the most careful study. 


The Studies of the Apologetic Seminar in Wer- 
ingerode are published by C. Bertelsmann in 
Giitersloh under the editorship of Professor Carl 
Stange of Gottingen. In No. 20, Dr. Blau discusses 
various aspects of The Problem of Suffering® It is 
considered both from the causal and from the 
teleological point of view. Good reasons are given 
for rejecting both the pessimism of Schopenhauer 
and the optimism of Leibnitz. Dr. Weber considers 
that at the Stockholm Conference on ‘ Life and 
Work,’ the Anglo-Saxon view implied an over- 
estimate of suffering, as though the chief object of 
the Christian Church were the lessening of suffering 
and not the cure of souls. But the alternatives 
are not mutually exclusive. British and American 
exponents of activism would agree with Dr. Blau 
that on the solution of the problem of sin depends 
the ultimate solution of the problem of suffering. 

In No. 21 the relation between Faith and 
Mysticism* is investigated by Dr. Hans Emil 
Weber of Bonn. Reference is made to recent 
German works in which it is maintained that they 
are in fundamental opposition. In Dr. Weber’s 
opinion these writers do protest too much. With a 
note of exclamation he points out that, notwith- 
standing the activism of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, 
mysticism has been ably and sympathetically 
expounded by Dean Inge, Miss Evelyn Underhill, 
and Dr. Rufus M. Jones. To-day, as in the 
Ritschlian era, there is a cry for a ‘thorough and 

3 Das Problem des Leidens (M.2). 
4 Glaube und Mystik (M.2.80). 
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final clearing out of mystical ideas of God.’ The 
danger of the ‘ Hellenic leaven’ is acknowledged, 
but there is another danger, namely, that in purging 
out this leaven the idea of God should be swept 
away. Dr. Weber passes discriminating and 
instructive comments on recent developments in 
German theology, and replies forcefully to those 
who argue that the mysticism of faith is a 
departure from the Reformers’ conception of the 
Gospel. 


A third and revised edition of Dr. Hermann 
Mosapp’s popular work, entitled Doctor Martin 


Luther and the Reformation, is published by the 
Rainer Wunderlich Verlag in Tiibingen (geh. 
M.4.80 ; geb. M.5.80). It has been welcomed as 
the best people’s account of the life and work of 
Luther, and may be confidently recommended, 
owing to its lucidity of style, to those who would, 
at the same time, increase their knowledge of 
German and of the Reformation. In this edition 
use has been made of the results of Karl Holl’s 
researches, and of Bohmer’s ‘ Luther in his Youth,’ 
published in 1926, as well as of recent publications 
of the Luther Society. J. G. TAsKER. 


Leamington Spa. 


——— 


Gor Our Zustification. 


By THE REVEREND Douctas S. SHarp, M.A., B.D., DurHaM. 


WE propose to examine afresh the meaning of the 
phrase dua tiv dicaiwow yuov in Ro 4”. For this 


purpose three subjects need to be investigated : 


(z) The meaning in Hellenistic Greek of dud with 
the accusative; (2) the meaning in Hellenistic 
Greek of verbal nouns in -o1s; and, in brief, 
(3) St. Paul’s teaching on the Resurrection of 
Jesus. 

1. The meaning in Hellenistic Greek of da with 
the accusative. 

(a) It is quite unnecessary to quote passages to 
show that from Homer downwards the regular 
meaning is, undoubtedly, ‘ because of,’ ‘for the 
sake of.’ It is an admitted fact that the preposi- 
tion refers to the past or the present, that its action 
is retrospective. Sanday and Headlam, however, 
commenting on this passage, plead for an exception 
to the rule, or, at any rate, a modification of it ; 
they claim a prospective use for the preposition, 
‘with a view to our justification,’ ‘because of our 
justification ’ conceived as a motive, 7.e. to bring 
it about. Moffatt renders the phrase boldly and 
clearly, ‘ that we might be justified.’ 

But we cannot find any justification for this 
departure from usage; we put in a plea for the 
retrospective use of the preposition. 

(b) At the outset, however, we are compelled to 
admit that in classical Greek there are at least three 
passages in which the prospective use seems to be 

1 Romans, p. 116. 


established, the meaning being ‘ with a view to.’ 
The first instance is in Thucydides, bk. iv. ch. 40: 
kal Twos é€pomevov more varepoy tov ’AOnvaiwy 
Evppdxywy Ov axOnddva &va tav ek THS vyooV 
aixuaddrwv, gi ot teOvedres adTdv Kadot Kay ob. 
Here the phrase 6 dy@yddva clearly means 
‘with a view to annoyance’ or ‘for the sake of 
teasing.’ 2 The second instance occurs in Aristotle, 
Ethics, bk. iv. ch. 3. 31: did7ep odd Kaxoddyos, 
ovde tov éxOpav, ef py 3° BBpwv,’ in which the 
phrase &’ J@pw naturally means ‘with a view 
to insult.’ The third instance is found in 
Plato, Republic, 524 C: da 8& ry Tovrov 
capyverav, which is, according to Davies and 
Vaughan’s translation, ‘in order to make the 
sensible impression clear,’ 

(c) But it is extremely doubtful if Hellenistic 
Greek will furnish any examples of the use of this 
preposition in a prospective sense. Leaving on 
one side the passage before us, we cannot discover 
any examples in the New Testament. In every 
instance, with the one notable exception of da 
wéoov in Lk 174, where the preposition means 
‘through’ of place, the sense demanded by 6a 
with the accusative is ‘ because of,’ ‘ for the sake 
of,’ denoting the reason, not the purpose of an 
action, Such is the position taken up by Westcott ®: 
‘The universal usage of di with account in N.T. 
which always expresses the ground and not the 

* Liddell and Scott. % Hebrews, p. 45- 
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object: because something is, and not im order that 
something may be realised.’ 

The usage of Epictetus, moreover, is fully in 
accord with this. In his works there are 246 
examples of di with the accusative: in every 
instance the meaning demanded is ‘because of,’ 
‘for the sake of.’ The nearest approach to a pro- 
spective sense is found in bk. iv. ch. 1. 163, where 
Crito, urging Socrates to come out of prison for 
the sake of his children, says: e&eAfe dud Ta 
Here the implied meaning is ‘with a 
view to helping,’ and we may compare with this 
passage Heb 114, d:4 rods wédAovtas KA ypovopetv 
Yet it is clear that in both of these 
passages it is the causal sense that is intended. 

In addition, we have been unable to discover 
any example of the prospective use of this pre- 
position in Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament. This we regard as additional 
evidence of great value, for it seems fair to assume 
that such examples, if they had been known to 
exist, would have been furnished by the editors. 

In our investigation there is one axiom that we 
observe, that in the elucidation of the meaning of 
New Testament words the evidence from Hellen- 
istic sources is far more important than any that 
is derived from classical writers. Accordingly, we 
find it difficult to believe that the meaning of a 
phrase should be made to depend on a rare classical 
usage. 

(d) A further point emerges. It is universally 
admitted that in the first part of the verse the 
phrase S14 7a waparrdépara judy means ‘ because 
of our offences,’ t.e. ‘ because we had offended.’ If, 
then, the preposition is used in a retrospective 
sense in the first part of the verse, it seems natural 
to assume that it would have the same meaning in 
the parallel phrase found in the second part. And 
it would seem that if he had intended to express 
clearly the conception of object or purpose, St. 
Paul had another preposition ready to hand: he 
could have written quite well cis ryv diKxalwou 
huav, as in Ro 518. We plead, therefore, that a 
very strong case must be made out to account for 
a departure in this single New Testament instance 
from Westcott’s canon of ‘the universal usage’ of 
the preposition. 

2. We now turn to investigate the meaning in 
Hellenistic Greek of verbal nouns in -ots. 


1 The references are to Schenkl’s Editio Minor in the 
‘ Teubner’ Series (1898). 


TOLOla, 


coTnpiayv. 


(a) It is conceivable that the question might be 
raised, ‘Is not the meaning of the preposition 
influenced or modified by the meaning of the noun 
which it governs? If, then, dixaiwous, being a 
verbal noun in -o1s, means ‘act of justifying,’ 
can 84 diuxafwow mean ‘because of an act of 
justifying’ in the sense of ‘with a view to justify- 
ing’? That is to say, can dd, after all, be used 
to denote purpose in this passage? In answer, 
we must discover the meaning in Hellenistic of 
verbal nouns in -ous. 

(b) We are familiar with the classical usage, that 
a verbal noun in -ovs denotes the action of a verb, 
and a verbal noun in -.« denotes the result of the 
action. This rule, however, is not always followed 
in Hellenistic. There seems to be what may 
almost be termed confusion in meaning between 
verbal nouns in -o1s and -yua respectively. For 
instance, in Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament,2 we find, as we should expect, 
examples of xpiwa meaning ‘ decision,’ ‘ judgment,’ 
‘sentence, and of xpiows meaning ‘ judging,’ 
‘trial.’ But we also find that the papyri illustrate 
the use of xpio1s in the sense of ‘ decision,’ 
‘judgment’: e.g. é« xpicews, ‘in accordance with 
a legal decision,’ and otcay & éuol tHv mpos 
‘judgment against him being 
entered in my favour.’ And, if a slight digression 
be permitted, we may illustrate the confirmation 
of this tendency of xpiois to supplant xpiwea by 
pointing out that in the Bible Society’s Version of 
the Scriptures in Modern Greek «xpi/uart in Mt 7? is 
rendered by xpiow. 

In fact, we believe that it can be shown that 
quite commonly in Hellenistic a verbal noun in 
-o.s denotes the result rather than the process of 
an action. And it is worthy of remark that evi- 
dence in support of this theory is furnished by the 
only other passage in, the New Testament in which 
the word ducatwors occurs. A verbal noun in 
-ols is contrasted with a verbal noun in -pa in 
Ro 518: cis katdkpima . . eis duxutwow Lwys, 
clearly ‘for condemnation . . . for acquittal 
consisting in life.’ 

(c) Now Weymouth,’ whose conclusions we 
regard as sound, reminds us that in the New Testa- 
ment there are found three other verbal nouns in 
-ois used in the accusative after dua. They are 
mapadoots, mapeots, and Twpwots. 

2 Part iv. p. 360. 

3 New Testament in Modern Speech, p. 360, footnote, 
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The first of these terms occurs in Mt 153-6 dia 
THv Tapasoow tuwv. It would make poor sense 
to translate rapddoow, ‘ (act of) handing down’ ; 
it is certainly ‘ that which has been handed down,’ 
1.e. ‘tradition.’ And ‘ fo effect your handing down’ 
would be an impossible rendering. The meaning 
must be ‘ because of your tradition.’ 

The second of the terms occurs in Ro 3”, dia 
THY Tapeow TOV Tpoyeyovorwy ApapTHMLATwV, It 
would be foreign to St. Paul’s argument to suggest 
that mépeow means ‘(act of) passing over,’ and 
that the sense of the phrase is ‘to accomplish the 
passing over of the sins committed in the past.’ 


Rather, what St. Paul meant was ‘ because the sins 


of the past had (already) been passed over.’ 

The third term is found in Eph 418, ‘da riv 
Of course mépwow 
might mean ‘ hardening (process),’ but, even so, it 
would make nonsense to translate the phrase ‘io 
bring about the hardening of their heart.’ But it is 
natural to regard the preceding similar phrase 6. 
THY ayvouwv THY ovoay évy abrots as a clue to its 
meaning. So it seems fair to conclude that roépwow 
denotes the result of the hardening process, that 
dud. is retrospective in force, and that, therefore, 
the meaning of the phrase is ‘because of the 
hardness of their heart.’ 

(d) Illustrations to the same effect may be 
supplied from Epictetus. In bk. iv. ch. 7. 3, we 
read, Oédwv drofavetyv did twa mepiocracw. It 
would be strange to suggest that repioracw means 
‘standing around,’ and that the prepositional 
phrase must have thezsense of ‘with a view to 
causing some act of surrounding.’ Quite naturally, 
we translate ‘willing to die because of some cir- 
cumstance,’ repicracw denoting the result of the 
action. 

Section V. of Sententie Codicis Vaticani+ is 
interesting : “Qomwep pdurrav od dia TO KévTpov 
puceis, GAAG O1a TOY Kapmov Typedeis, OUTM Kai 
pirov py bd érimdn€w adrootpadys, dA\Aa Sid THY 
As we consider the passage two 
points seem to us to become clear: firstly, d¢ in 
the first, second, and fourth clauses is retrospective, 
‘because of’ something that exists ; secondly, da 
TO Kévrpov and oa Tov Kapmév correspond re- 
spectively to 8¢ émiwAnéw and dd Hv ebvoay, 
Therefore we argue that érimhyfw denotes the 
result rather than the process of the action, 
and that a translation such as ‘on purpose to 

1P, 480. 


TOoOpwow THS Kapdlas avTwr. 


x a See 
evvolay ayaa, 


rebuke him’ would not give the necessary sense. 
On the other hand, the meaning of ov ériAnéw is 
clearly ‘ because he has rebuked thee.’ 

A third illustration may be given, found in 
MOSXIONOS YILO@HKAI, 8:2? Kal dpovipos 
ovx 6 Oe TUXHY TL TOUT S) arn 6 Ou, Tpoaiperv. 
The same rule holds good: zpoxipecw denotes 
not the process but the result of choosing. To say, 
moreover, that a man acts with a view to choosing 
would be nonsense ; he acts as a reszlt of the choice 
that he has made. 

We affirm, then, as the result of our investiga- 
tion so far that (1) dixaiwow means ‘ justifica- 
tion’ in the sense of ‘ acquittal’ or ‘ forgiveness,’ 
as in Ro 518; (2) the preposition did still retains 
its retrospective force ; and (3) the phrase ‘ for our 
justification ’ really means ‘ because our acquittal 
had (already) been secured.’ That is to say, Christ 
was raised from the dead as a sign to show us that 
we had been acquitted. 

With this we may compare Westcott, Hebrews ® : 
“He rose because through His atonement man’s 
destiny was ideally fulfilled.’ 

3. It now remains for us to examine St. Paul’s 
teaching on the Resurrection of Jesus. The 
question to be answered is: Does St. Paul’s teach- 
ing confirm the conclusions at which we have 
arrived ? We are confident that it does. 

(a) In the thought and teaching of the Apostle 
the Death and Resurrection of Jesus are closely 
associated ; in fact, they are treated as two parts of 
one great event. This is shown in a comparison 
of such passages as Ro 8%, 6 drofavdv, adXov Oé 
eyepOeis; 2 Co 5%, rH trip airdv drodavérte 
kat éyepGevte; and Ph 329 
avacTacEws av’TOv Kal Kowwviav Tabypdtwv adtod, 
ovppoppilopevos TS Oavdrw aivrod. We notice, 
moreover, that this position is made the clearer by 
the grammatical construction of these passages, two 
expressions being pointed out by one article. And 
it is easy to discover that, where explicit reference 
is made to one part only, the other part of the 
event is implied. Man’s salvation, therefore, 
depends on faith in Him who died and rose again. 

(b) Now, if it is possible in our thought to 
separate these two parts of the one great event, 
recognizing, as we do, that the one is meaningless 
apart from the other, we ask which of the two acts 
it is that has secured our acquittal. Are we 
acquitted, are we forgiven because Jesus died or 

2P. 488. 3 Pp. 45, 46. 
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because Jesus rose again? The answer is, un- 
undoubtedly, because Jesus died. We can con- 
firm this by means of various references. The 
familiar words, ‘ He died that we might be forgiven,’ 
are based on Pauline teaching. We may notice 
such passages as the following : Ro 5°, ducawwbévres 
viv év 7 alpare avtod; Col 12°, cipyvoroinoas did 
TOU aiparos TOU aravpov avtod ; Col 213. 14, Xapuod- 
pevos Hew mavra To _Tapamropara, eCadeipas TO Kad 
Hpav Xeipdypaoy TOUS Soypacw o (0) nv brrevavtiov jpiv, 
Kal avTd YpKkev ek TOD peérou Tpoonacas avTo TO 
TAUPO $ I Co ie TOUTO TO ToTHpLov 7 Kav?) 
diaOykn eorly ev TO enue aipare 

(c) What, then, is the part played by our Lord’s 
Resurrection in relation to our justification? In 
view of the foregoing passages it seems unnatural 
to suggest that the Resurrection is instrumental 
in effecting this. We cannot agree with W. J. S. 
Simpson when he says? that it is so instrumental, 
and, particularly, when he bases his argument on 
the "phrase that we are examining, and on that 
phrase alone. For, surely, there is another mean- 
ing to be attached to the Resurrection. When 
Jesus had cried ‘It is finished’ and breathed His 
last, man’s reconciliation with God became effected, 
man’s justification or forgiveness became secured. 
But how could the Apostles be made certain of 
this? The certainty was given by the Resur- 

1The ‘New Covenant’ 
ness in Jer 311-34, 

2 Hastings, D.C.G. ii. 512b. 
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Tae occurrence of ‘law’ in both halves of this 
Verse naturally gives rise to the question as to 
whether one of these occurrences is not a textual 
error. Briggs, in the J.C.C. on the Book of 
Psalms, holds that the text as it stands is 
correct, but he quotes De Lagarde and Duhm as 
Suggesting NX13 for nvna in the first half of the 
verse, on the ground that the poet would not repeat 
himself. Kittel also suggests this emendation. 
nin is not unlike N&', and so one can realize how 
a copyist might easily have made a slip, especially 
when one considers that the occurrence of invina\ 
in the second half of the verse would be in his mind. 

But one asks whether the emendation is reason- 
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rection ; it was the Resurrection that gave the 
needed assurance. The Resurrection supplied the 
proof that the death of Jesus had been accepted 
as an atonement for man’s sin. It also proclaimed 
Jesus to be the Christ. Therefore, says St. Paul, 
‘If Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain $ ; 
ye are yet in your sins’ (1 Co i 52”). Hence, since 
the death of Jesus would have been meaningless 
by itself, the Apostles must witness to the Re- 
surrection as the sign that man’s justification had 
already been secured by the death on the Cross ; in 
fact, according to Ro r1o® °, personal appropriation 
of forgiveness 1 is the result of belief in the heart that 
God raised Jesus from the dead. 

To sum up, at the end of our threefold investiga- 
tion, the position at which we arrive is this: the 
phrase da tiv duxaiwow pov means ‘ because 
of our acquittal,’ z.e. ‘ because our acquittal had 
been secured (by the death on the Cross).’ 

In conclusion, we notice that Denney*# is in 
virtual agreement with us. Although he takes dud 
prospectively, he adds in a footnote: ‘ This, how- 
ever, does not prevent us from conceiving of the 
resurrection of Christ as His public vindication, and 
the sign of God’s acceptance of the work which He 
achieved in His death®: in a certain sense, therefore, 
as His justification.’ 


3 Moffatt’s exact rendering of yarala by ‘ futile’ 
strengthens the force of the argument. 

4 Expositors’ Greek Testament, ii. 622. 

5 The italics are ours. 
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able on the grounds of common sense. Can any 
one delight in fear? That depends on the inter- 
pretation of fear. There is an interesting parallel 
in Sir'a: 

The fear of the Lord is honour and glory, 

And gladness, and a crown of rejoicing. 

The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, 

And giveth joy, and gladness, and a long life. 


There seem to be no real parallels in the Old 
Testament, but cf. such passages as Pr 107? 1426-2? 
1973 224, and Is 33°. When one interprets the 
fear of the Lord as the respect due to His Name, 
one can understand the point of saying that ‘his 
delight is in the fear of the Lord.’ 


James ROBSON. 
Shandon, 
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She Wrote and the Beam 
(Zuke vi. 41, 42=Matt. vit. 325). 


NearLy fifty years ago Dr. Karl Furrer suggested 
an explanation of this saying of our Lord which, 
in the light of recent results from the Synoptic 
problem, seems worthy of being restated. His 
article is to be found in the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft, 1890, pp. 112-121, 
and is styled ‘ Bildersprache in den drei ersten 
Evangelien.’ Dealing with the mote and the beam, 
this is what he says: ‘Remarkable that a man, 
through his neighbour, should be first reminded 
of the fact that he has a splinter in his eye? And 
that he who pulls the splinter out of the eye should 
deserve blame? Does not even a grain of dust 
smart the eye, and are we not thankful to him who 


draws the smallest splinter out of the eye? What 


business has a beam in the eye? Where is the 
concrete similarity which characterizes the figura- 
tive language of Jesus? We must remember that 
Jesus was speaking in Aramaic, and that in all the 
Semitic languages the word eye at the same time 
signifies well, because its fundamental idea is that 
of ‘glimmering surface.” Why, then, hold fast 
to the incorrect Greek translation ? Why should 
we not, instead of eye in this connexion, translate 
well ? 

‘This expression is probably linked to a recollec- 
tion of Jesus drawn from His paternal home. For 
the whole village of Nazareth there is only one spring 
down below in the valley ; therefore the inhabitants 
at all times used carefully to collect the rain water 
in the neighbourhood of their houses. When such 
a village consists of several huts built round a yard, 
there are seldom wanting in the yard one or even 
two or three cisterns. Even on ritual grounds the 
Jews attached great importance to keeping their 
water pure. Now it might well happen once in a 
way that a splinter or shaving of a beam might 
get into the cistern of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
while He was industriously working at His trade. 


_ A neighbour, who likes criticizing others (and how 


strong the Jews were in petty criticism, the Talmud 
testifies), comes up, points with malicious satisfac- 
tion to the splinter, and says, ‘‘ Hold, neighbour ! 
I will pull out the splinter which is making your 
well unclean.” Meanwhile, his own children, left 
to themselves, are playing in the yard of his own 
house and throwing: in a whole plank into his well. 
How aptly does this similitude depict that loveless 
sharpness shown in spying out the faults of others 
while overlooking our own defects !’ 

Dr. Bruce refers to Furrer’s article in one of his 


notes in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, but I 
have not seen it noticed in any more recent com- 
mentary. Dr. Deissmann of Berlin most kindly 
had the article copied for me by one of his students, 
as I found it impossible to procure the volume of 
the journal in which it appeared. I should like 
to give here what seems to me a very strong reason 
for reconsidering the view advanced above by 
Furrer. Indeed, it would seem as if many difficult 
passages in the First and Third Gospels might find 
their true explanation along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Burney in The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, and by Dr. Bernard in his article on ‘ The 
Gates of Hades,’ in his Studia Sacra. 

The passage in question is to be found in the 
reconstructed text of what is now known as Proto- 
Luke, that ‘most interesting product of recent 
literary criticism.’ Canon Streeter’s article in the 
Hibbert Journal of October 1921 and his The Four 
Gospels have made students of the Synoptic problem 
familiar with Proto-Luke. Dr. Taylor has given 
in a provisional form its text, and in a foreword 
he says, ‘ All that need be said here is that, by 
hypothesis, Proto-Luke is a document compiled, 
as I believe, by St. Luke himself about the year 
A.D. 65; which had for its basis that compilation 
of the sayings of Jesus commonly known as Q.’ 
‘It (z.e. Q) is the source, and not the Gospel of St. 
Mark, which forms the framework of St. Luke’s 
writing,’ 

If Q was a Greek document translated for the 
use of a Greek Church—most likely for the Church 
of Antioch, as Canon Streeter points out—there 
is no reason why it may not have been a translation 
of an Aramaic work by Matthew. 

Now on the hypothesis that Q was originally 
an Aramaic document, the possibility of a mis- 
translation of our Lord’s words does not seem 
remote. Getting back to the original Aramaic 
we would find 1'Ya and 432 rendered by &v te 
6POaruo and év 7a Dio é6fOaduoe cov respec- 
tively, Is it possible that the translator of Q took 
the primary meaning of jy and rendered into 
Greek by o¢@aAyds when, in order to express 
what our Lord really meant to convey, he should 
have translated it yyy. If we grant that such 
a mistranslation has here been made and per- 
petuated in the first and third Gospels, it might 
be objected that the words which follow: Kai tore 
diaBrAdWers exBarciv 7d kdpdos 7d ev TS dPGacpw Tod 
adeXpod cov point to a clearness of vision made 
possible by the removal of the foreign substance 
from the eye of the fault-finder, and not from his 
well. If we are to take duaPAdyers as a future 
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tense we must of necessity so understand it. But 
may we not here have an instance of what Robert- 
son, in A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in 
the Light of Historical Research, calls the volitive 
future, which is the equivalent of the imperative P 
We have a similar usage in Lk 13° (é«xdwees 
avrqv) and elsewhere. The difficulty in accepting 
Furrer’s explanation vanishes if we also take 
dvaBrépers as an imperative, and then the passage 
might run ‘apply yourself: set yourself to the 
work of taking out the splinter in thy brother’s 


well.’ CHarLes A. WEBSTER. 
The Deanery, 


Rosscarvbery, Co. Cork. 


——— 


Mets i. 11. 


“Tus Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 
him going into heaven.’ This has always been a 
crucial verse in regard to the visible Second Coming 
of Christ. Even when it has been clearly shown 
that the expectation of a speedy visible return of 
Christ, so clearly held in the early Church, was 
disappointed, still this verse has seemed to hold 
out as declaring that Christ will come again in 
precisely the same way as He departed, which is 
taken to mean a visible breaking through the clouds. 
But can the Greek in the verse bear such an inter- 
pretation ? The crucial words are otrws . . . dv Tpd7rov. 
These occur in conjunction only once again in N.T. : 
‘And like as (8v tpdrov) Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so (ovrws) do these also with- 
stand the truth’ (2 Ti 3°). Exact correspondence 
of circumstances is not implied there. Nor is such 
exactness implied in the LXX of Is 52!4, where 
ovrw is found with ov tporov: ‘ Like as (6v tpdzov) 
many were astonied at thee, (his visage was so 
marred, etc.,) so (oUrw) shall he startle many 
nations.’ Here the circumstances are clearly 
opposite, while kindling a similar emotion. 

Occurrences of otrws alone are too many and 
varied to be argued from. But dy rpézov occurs 
in one or two interesting passages in N.T.: ‘ How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as (dv rpémov) a hen,’ etc. (Lk 1334) ; ‘ Wouldest 
thou kill me, as (Sv zpérov) thou killedst the 
Egyptian?’ (Ac 7%). The latter verse can 
scarcely carry the rendering ‘in exactly the same 
fashion,’ while in the former a material figure is 
used to illustrate a spiritual, rather than a material, 
prospect. 

My conclusion is that to render Ac 1m, ‘ This 


Jesus shall come again in precisely the same way 
as he’ went,’ is not warranted by a study of the 
usage of ovrws . . . dv tpdror, 

Moffatt’s translation seems fully justified: ‘ This 
Jesus who has been taken from you into heaven 
will come back, just as you have seen him depart.’ 


J. EBENEZER HowaRD, 
Fleetwood. 


oe 


Wrethodists and Moravtans. 


Dr. Harrison’s article was not in intention or 
purpose historical, and he could only very sum- 
marily deal with the origins of Methodism. Perhaps 
it would be permissible to annotate and supplement 
him at two points. One would not attempt in 
any way to diminish the glory which is Wesley’s 
due. What is here set down is only further illus- 
tration of the ‘hospitality’ that Dr. Harrison de- 
scribes as one of the most striking of his mental 
characteristics. 

1, ‘If so simple a soul as the Moravian, Peter 
Boehler,’ etc. ‘Simple’ could pass only if it were 
read as a synonym of ‘unaffected’ or ‘single- 
minded.’ J. E. Hutton (History of the Moravian 
Church) describes Boehler as ‘a scholar and a gentle- 
man.’ G. A. Wauer (The Beginning of the 
Brethren’s Church in England) speaks of ‘the 
peaceful charm of a modest nature.’ ‘ His modesty 
... was... habitual and natural. Withal he 
possessed acuteness of intellect and lucidity of 
speech. He had studied at Jena, and, when in 
England, preached in Latin, until he had sufficient 
command of the English tongue’ (Hamilton, History 
of the Moravian Church). 

2. Again, one does not question Wesley’s scholar- 
ship, but one imagines that Moravian practices 
must have influenced him more than is sometimes 
allowed. The first Moravian Lovefeast was held 
in 1728 at Herrnhut. Wesley visited Herrnhut in 
August 1738, and Wesley and Boehler instituted 
Lovefeasts at Fetter Lane in the same year. 
Further, the Moravians held watch-night services 
from 1733, and the Fetter Lane Society held one 
in 1738. No doubt also Wesley found copies of 
the first hymn-book of the renewed Church (1735 ; 
the earliest hymn-book of the ancient Church was 
issued in 1501) in Georgia. It was there that he 
began to translate hymns from the German, and 
the Foundery Collection (1742) contains one tune, 
‘Herrnhut,’ which seems to be found first in the 
Herrnhut Choralbuch MS. collection begun in 1735. 

These points are of more interest to Methodists 
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and Moravians than to the general public, but if 
they are taken correctly they have a wider signific- 
ance than it would be possible to develop here. 


. Suffice it to say that the Moravians through their 


ordered Church life no less than by their personal 
piety were privileged to illustrate to Wesley a faith 
and assurance that made him irresistible. Their 
gospel, however, was not any more simple than 


_ the message of the first Epistle of John. It was 
evangelical, mystical, and ethical, confessedly a 
_ formative influence in the life of Schleiermacher, 


_ memorable 


born in 1768, just thirty years after Wesley’s great 
experience; and its calm assurance and power 
stand out, to the writer at least, in striking contrast 


| to the restlessness and despondency of so much 
_ of the religion of to-day. 


G. W. M. MacLzavy. 
Oldham. 


Se eee 


GB GFresh Exposition of the Cries 
upon tbe Cross. 


Our conceptions and emotions at any epoch can 
be adequately explained solely by a prior chrono- 
logical survey of our mental development in 
attaining that state of consciousness. And there 
is also necessarily involved a thoughtful analysis 
of our own intellectual and spiritual processes. 

In deciphering the import of these cries, I bring 
into organic review the four momentous stadia of 
Christ’s apprehension of His mission. 

These consist of (1) the restricted instructions to 


| the twelve disciples [here note the term paddoyv, 


as suggesting that He entertained the thought, 
though not then securely realized, of a quest 
extending beyond the Jewish confines]; (2) the 
interview with the Syrophcenician 
mother, whose marvellous depth of trust in God 
flashed upon Him as‘a revelation, transforming 
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her into His authentic teacher in the surpassing 
amplitude of His work. From that instant, the 
earlier dim perception is luminously intensificd 
into definite conviction; (3) shortly afterwards, 
the (so numbered) seventy disciples are dispatched, 
to whose labours are assigned no racial qualifica- 
tions ; (4) then, later, arrive the Hellenes, unsought, 
spontaneously appealing, as seemingly embodying 
the Divine seal upon the measureless purpose now 
displayed to His joyous gaze. 

Nor must be neglected His tortured physical 
condition, nor the tumultuous emotional agitations 
which had just occurred. 

Enlightened by these interlinked experiences, I 
cannot submit my exposition more clearly than by 
reverently attempting to infer the natural sequence 
of His thoughts and feelings, unfolding their 
nature in the exclamations, ‘My God, my God,’ 
and ‘ Finished.’ The former implies the soliloguy— 
‘God has guided me, in His disclosure of ‘my 
commission, from light to more lucid light; He 
it was who directed the Greeks as the symbol of 
His ultimate design; their appearance indicated 
that He Himself would instantly scatter my 
enemies, and actually dispatch me upon this vast 
field of toil ; yet, though the Greeks, as His heralds, 
have opened this spacious avenue, its closing is 
abruptly effected by the Cross; in the serene 
vision of victory, defeat has intervened. Surely, 
then, God must have finally deserted me.’ 

Continuous communion with the Father merges 
into profound, abiding peace, and thence springs 
the triumphant, ‘It is finished.’ This ejaculation, 
again paraphrasing, expresses—‘I am now so 
perfectly assured of this mighty enterprise pro- 
ceeding that I am as confident of its accomplish- 
ment as though it were already completed.’ In 
our customary phrase, He perceived that the 
Divine intent was ‘as good as’ even then attained. 

T. E. Youne. 


London. 


Entre Qlous. 


Prayer and Life. 

The number of books that have owed their exist- 
ence to the suggestion and encouragement of the 
late Sir William Robertson Nicoll is already large, 
and this month we have a fresh addition. In her 
introduction to. Private Prayer in Christian Story 
(Ho ider & Stoughton ; ros. 6d. net), Miss Jane T. 


Stoddart tells us that eight years ago, just after the 
publication of her ‘ Christian Year in Human Story,’ 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll expressed the wish 
that she should prepare a book dealing with the 
literature of prayer. There have been many books 
on the literature of prayer, but none has followed 
exactly the line of Miss Stoddart’s new book. ‘ Our 
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purpose,’ she says, ‘ is to show the energy of private 
prayer working throughout the Christian centuries 
as a spiritual force, secret and incalculable, amid the 
material forces of this world.’ She does it by show- 
ing the part that prayer has played in the lives of 
great men and women from the first centuries and 
continuing down till to-day. And so we have in 
this volume the added interest of biography. We 
see prayer as a moulding force in the lives of men 
and women. Much patient and fruitful reading 
must have gone to the making of it. 

In the chapter on ‘ The Huguenots and Calvin ’ 
there occurs the following. ‘In a household like 
that of Admiral Coligny, hours of prayer were 
observed as strictly as in the primitive Church. We 
have the testimony on this point of Francis Hotman, 
who knew the Admiral intimately, and visited him 
in his home. From the brief biography now gener- 
ally ascribed to Hotman, which appeared three years 
after Coligny’s death, we take this passage: “‘ As 
soon as he had risen from bed, which was always at 
an early hour, he put on his gown, and falling on his 
knees made prayer and invocation to God on behalf 
of the whole company. And when the rest had 
kneeled down after his example, prayer was made 
in the manner usual in the churches in France.” 
At table grace was said before and after meat. 
Family worship was held immediately after supper, 
all the servants attending. Coligny wrote on a 
tablet and posted up a form of prayer to be used in 
his court of justice in Paris before business opened.’ 

After ‘The Huguenots and Calvin’ we have 
chapters on ‘ John Knox,’ ‘St. Teresa,’ ‘St. John 
of the Cross,’ ‘ Private Prayer in Shakespeare,’—for 
Miss Stoddart does not neglect prayer in literature, 
—‘In Puritan England,’ ‘George Fox, ‘ John 
Bunyan,” ‘Port Royal and Pascal.’ Then there 
follows a chapter on the ‘ Scottish Covenanters.’ 
From it we quote a prayer of Peden the Prophet as 
recorded by Patrick Walker. ‘ Peden used this 
prayer in the Collomwood, at the water of Air, a 
little before his death : 

‘“ Tord, Thou has been both good and kind to 
old Sandy thorow a long tract of time, and given him 
many years in Thy service, which have been but as 
so many months ; but now he’s tyr’d of Thy world, 
and hath done the good in it that he will do; let 
him win away with the honesty he has, for he will 
gather no more.”’ 

A number of chapters are devoted to the nine- 
teenth century, and from these we quote a para- 
graph on Father Maturin. ‘A deep mystery is 
that of the prayers which to our poor knowledge 
seem unanswered.*-Father Maturin begged the 


intercession of his friends before he started as a 
passenger on board the Lusitania in May, 1915. He 
had spent the spring in America, and as the time 
drew near for his return to Oxford, he wrote to 
several people asking for prayers that he might be 
kept safe from all the perils of the sea. When his 
body was washed ashore it was found without a 
lifebelt, and it was believed that he had refused one, 
as there were not enough to go round. Survivors 
from the ship related that they saw him standing on 
the deck, very pale, but perfectly calm, giving 
absolution to several passengers. As the last boat 
was lowered he handed in a little child, saying, 
‘“‘ Find its mother.”’ He had been saved from the 
most terrible of ocean dangers, the danger of panic.’ 

One of the most interesting chapters is the last— 

‘Voices from Russia.’ 
A Voice from Russia. 

‘The great Khomiakoy, leader of the Slavophil 
movement, in the reign of Nicholas 1., worked for 
the emancipation of the serfs, and for the liberation 
of the State from foreign influences. He believed 
that the Orthodox Church possessed within herself 
the capacity for a spiritual revival, nay more, in 
that she would one day gather the nations under 
her wings. His theological and political writings 
were published abroad, since the censorship forbade 
them to be printed or even read in Russia. Khomia- 
kov dwelt much on the duty of private prayer, and 
on the benefits to be gained by mutual intercession. 
Like Wesley, he believed that no one can be saved 
by himself. ‘ We know that if one of us falls he 
falls alone ; but no one is saved alone ; the saved 
man is saved in the Church, as its member, in union 
with the other members. If a man believes he 
enters the communion of faith. Does he love Pp— 
he is one with the whole society of the loving. 
Does he pray ?—he enters the fellowship of prayer. 
. . . Say not, What help can I bring to the living 
or the dead by prayer since my petition suffices not 
for myself alone ? As thou understandest not how 
to pray, what purpose would be served by that 
pleading for thyself? But within thee prays the 
Spirit of love. . . . Neither say thou, Wherefore 
should another need my prayer, if he prays for 
himself and Christ intercedes for him? When 
thou prayest, the Spirit of love prays within thee. 
Say not: The judgment of God cannot be altered 
—for thy prayer itself has its place in the ways of 
God and He foreknew it from the beginning. If 
thou art a member of the Church thy prayer is 
offered up for all the members. But if the hand 
says that it needs not the blood of the rest of the 
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body and that it refuses its own blood to the body, 
the hand becomes withered. Thou art necessary 
to the Church, so long as thou remainest within 
her ; but if thou partest from the common life, thine 
own must decay and thou art no longer a member. 
. . . The life blood of the Church is prayer for one 
another, and its breath is praise of the Lord.” ’} 


The Pulpit. 


Dr. George Jackson has contributed to The 
Manchester Guardian for a number of years. Several 
of his recent articles have dealt with preaching, 
and these along with others have been reprinted in 
A Parson’s Log (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net). 

1. Modern Preaching too Quiet. 

‘IT came,’ Dr. Jackson says, ‘ the other day across 
this criticism of John Bright as a speaker by Matthew 


| Amold: “He is an orator of almost the highest 


rank—voice and manner excellent ; perhaps not 
quite flow enough—not that he halts or stammers, 
but I like to have sometimes more of a rush than 
he ever gives you.”’ This suggests to him the 
question, ‘ Are we in danger of growing a race of 
preachers who are too quiet?’ ‘I believe it is 
true that the pulpit to-day is suffering from an excess 
of self-restraint. If a dainty and fastidious man of 
letters like Matthew Arnold found even John Bright 
wanting in “rush,” is it not probable that the 
average worshipper would be more readily im- 
pressed if the preacher were not so unwilling to let 
himself go? Of course there will always be quiet 
souls in the pulpit, and I am not suggesting anything 
so absurd as that a man should do violence to him- 
self by assuming a manner that is wholly foreign to 
his nature, and which would quite certainly be as 
unimpressive as unreal things always are. But is 
there not an insincerity of repression as well as of 
expression ? If God has given to a-man a rich, full, 
emotional nature, why should he put it into chains 
and cultivate an icy self-restraint which is as un- 
natural in him as a greater demonstrativeness 
would be in another ?’ 

2. Impersonal Preaching. 

‘I remember years ago listening to a preacher in 
the Lake District. The room in which we were met 
was small, and the company was small; in a 
physical sense the preacher was not far from any 
one of us ; yet never once did he seem to get into 
touch with us; there was throughout a sense of 
aloofness and remoteness which is very difficult to 
describe, but the chill of which I can feel even yet. 
May I recall another experience ?_ In another part 

a the T. Stoddart, Private Prayer in Christian 
oT 293. 
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of the country I listened on several occasions to a 
preacher whose sermons were of an unusually high 
order ; they were well prepared, the material and 
phrasing alike were good, and the delivery was 
forceful. And yet I was not impressed by them 
as I felt I ought to be, and at first I was perplexed 
to understand why. Now I ‘know: it was im- 
personal preaching. For one thing, the eyes of 
the preacher never met ours. He spoke like a man 
unconscious of his congregation, until at last I came 
to feel that he might have preached almost as well 
if there had been no congregation there at all. But 
that is not preaching. A story is told of a child who 
was taken by his mother to hear Spurgeon. After 
he had been listening for a while, the boy whispered, 
“‘ Mother, is Mr. Spurgeon speaking to me ?”” And 
there is no true preaching where that sense of 
immediacy, of soul in touch with soul, is wholly 
wanting.’ The true secret of communication of 
truth through personality which is preaching— 
preaching; Phillips Brooks has taught us, in what is 
perhaps the best definition of the subject ever 
framed, is the communication of truth through 
personality—lies in delivering what has been 
‘received’; we reach other men’s souls only 
through our own personal discoveries. ‘The gospel 
which I preach,’ says Dr. Jackson, ‘I once heard 
John McNeill, the Scottish evangelist, say, “is the 
gospel according to John.” And this is the main 
point of what I mean when I say that true preaching 
is always personal.’ 

3. Painful Preaching. 

“We want more “ painful” preaching; “ pain- 
ful,” that is, in the older sense of the word, not of 
causing pain, but of taking pains. And doubtless, 
as Archbishop Trench rather acidly remarks, if 
there were more “‘ painful ” preachers in the sense in 
which the seventeenth century used the word there 
would be fewer in the sense in which we use it. 
We want greater painfulness in the interests of 
brevity. For as every preacher knows it is when we 
are least prepared that we are wont to be most 
wordy, and secondly in the interests of simplicity. 
Simplicity is not only a natural gift, it is an 
acquired art, one of those good things which, accord- 
ing to Leonardo da Vinci’s great saying, God sells 
only at the price of labour. Yet surely no toil is 
too great that will ensure swift and easy access to 
the minds of those whom we seek to serve. 

‘Sir J. M. Barrie, speaking not long ago to a com- 
pany of dramatic critics about his plays, said: ‘I 
wish I could write mine better, and I presume I am 
revealing no secrets when I tell you that the only 
reason I don’t is because I can’t. If there were any 
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other reason I should deserve the contempt of every 
one of you.” When all preachers can honestly say 
that of their sermons there wiil be fewer folk asking 
“ What’s wrong with the Church ?”’’ 


Social Reform. 


Those who hold that the Church should keep 
herself aloof from the State should read the clear and 
persuasive statement of the Bishop of Manchester 
which introduces Christian Social Reformers of the 
Nineteenth Century (S.C.M. ; 7s. 6d. net). He ends, 
‘ Our task as Christians is not to construct an ideal 
state in thought or imagination and then transform 
the actual into some resemblance to that ideal: 
our task is to apply certain principles with ever 
greater thoroughness to the world in which we live. 
Those principles are, or at any rate include, these 
four: the Sacredness of Personality ; the Fact of 
Membership or Fellowship ; the Duty of Service ; 
the Power of Self-sacrifice. 

‘Christians will differ about the wisdom or ex- 
pediency of particular proposals that may be made ; 
and for this reason the Church must not be com- 
mitted to any party or programme, and Christians 
who advocate programmes must be careful to avoid 
the suggestion that their proposal is one which all 
Christians ought to support. But there is no room 
for reasonable doubt about the responsibility of 
Christians to care for these things and to press 
forward the application to our actual social order of 
the social principles inherent in the Gospel.’ 

The volume contains an account of ten reformers. 
They are John Howard, by S. Kenneth Ruck ; 
William Wilberforce, by Professor R. Coupland ; 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, by Constance Smith; Charles Dickens, by 
A. J. Carlyle, D.Litt.; Florence Nightingale, by 
Dame Mary Scharlieb, M.D. ; John Malcolm Ludlow, 
by Charles E. Raven, D.D.; William Morris, by 
Hugh Martin; George Cadbury, by H. G. Wood ; 
Henry Scott Holland, by James Adderley ; James 
Keir Hardie, by A. Fenner Brockway. John 
Howard is included, we are told, because he belongs 
in spirit if not in date to the nineteenth century 
movement. Florence Nightingale is the only 
woman—in our opinion unmistakably the best 
choice if only one woman was to be included. But 
why only one? If we have Charles Dickens and 
John Ludlow and William Morris, why not Octavia 
Hill and Josephine Butler ? There is great variety 
in the method of treatment. Every life is well 
done and is extraordinarily vivid considering the 
amount of space it has been possible to allot. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, by Miss Constance Smith, is 
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an admirable chapter, full of exact knowledge and 
well documented. Miss Smith—until lately, His 
Majesty’s Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories—is 
an expert in all that pertains to factory legislation, 
and the editor has been fortunate in securing her. 
This is her summing up of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
influence. He brought, she says, to his central 


work of re-humanizing industry ‘ the profound 


respect for human life and the passionate belief in 
human value by which he awakened the paralysed 


public conscience of nineteenth-century England. 


But he did more than this. An awakened public con- 
science, if it is not to spend itself in futile emotion, 
must find a channel of expression. Shaftesbury 
taught it to speak with the voice of law; and the 
lesson which he gave to his own generation now 
resounds throughout the civilized world.’ 

Many of the chapters have considerable emotional 
appeal, and though most of the incidents are known 
they are told so freshly that interest is sustained. 
An excellent example is the chapter on Florence 
Nightingale. At thirty she wrote in her diary, 
‘I am thirty, the age at which Christ began His 
mission. 
vain things, no more love, no more marriage. Now, 
Lord, let me only think of Thy Will.’ 
hard, we are told, to put away her ideal from her, 
but in vain. When she found herself at last at 
Scutari she was faced with many minor difficulties. 
These are illustrated by the remarks of a nurse 
quoted in a letter by Miss Nightingale to her friend, 
Dr. Bowman: ‘I came out, Ma’am, prepared: to 
submit to everything, to be put upon in every way. 
But there are some things, Ma’am, one can’t submit 
to. There is the Caps, Ma’am, that suits one face, 
and some that suits another. And if I’d known, 


Now, no more childish things, no more — 


' 


She tried — 


Ma’am, about the Caps, great as was my desire to — 


come out to nurse at Scutari, I wouldn’t have come, 
Ma’am.’ Of war her personal experience led her to 
write as follows: ‘ What the horrors of War are no 
one can imagine. They are not wounds and blood 


and fever, spotted and low, dysentery, chronic and 


acute, and cold and heat and famine. They are 
intoxication, drunken brutality, demoralization, 
and disorder on the part of the inferior ; jealousies, 
meanness, and indifference, selfish brutality on oe 
part of the superior.’ 
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